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The Mythical Jayhawk 
Kinks Mecuem 


EVERAL weeks ago that noble myth, the Kansas Jayhawk, was 

attacked on the grounds that it is attempting to become a real 
bird. A group of educators had discovered that one of their own 
textbooks not only tells little children that it is real but that it is a 
native of this locality. Faced with this dilemma, the school men 
naturally appointed a committee. As a result, an open season was 
declared on the Jayhawk and for a time there was a good deal of 
excited shooting, principally in the newspapers. When the smoke 
cleared away it was hard to tell from appearances whether the 
educators were the hunters or the hunted. Although they claimed 
they saw feathers fly the only trophy they brought back was the 
statement out of the textbook, which they announced they would 
stuff and mount above the committee-room door. But even this 
turned out to be not completely dead, and from last reports the 
Jayhawk will still perch in the text, metamorphosed, however, once 
more into a myth. 

Comment over the state at the time was not wholly respectful. 
Some Kansans thought the educators had merely succeeded in taking 
each other out snipe-shooting. The mythical Jayhawk, they said, 
is like the mythical snipe, it always leaves the hunter holding the 
sack. “All myths,” observed one kibitzer, “exist in what it amuses 
men to believe. The professors will have no more luck killing the 
Jayhawk than the historians have had with George Washington’s 
cherry tree.” 

It is, of course, possible that these school men did not know they 
were taking on a myth when they attacked the Jayhawk. A little 
research outside the textbooks would have made them more wary. 
In the writings of John J. Ingalls, for example, they could have 
found these words of warning: 

“The Audubon of the twentieth century,” he wrote, “will vainly 
search the works of his illustrious predecessor for any allusion to 
the Jayhawk. Investigation will disclose the Jay (Cyanurus cris- 
tatus), and the hawk (accipeter fuscus): the former a quarrelsome 
egg sucker, the latter an assassin of the atmosphere. Were it not 
that nature forbids adulterous confusion of her types, he might 
surmise that the Jayhawk is a mule among birds, the illicit offspring 
of some aerial intrigue, endowed with the most malign attributes 
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of its progenitors. But the Jayhawk is a creation of mythology. 
Every nation has its myths, human and animal, and they are ac- 
cepted as facts. Poetry decorates them with its varnish, orators 
cover them with a rhetorical veneer, and they are incorporated into 
the literature of the country. There was an epoch when the Jay- 
hawk flew in our troubled atmosphere. It was a bird with a mission. 
It was an early bird and 
it caught many a Mis- 
souri worm. It did not 
allow salt to be put on 
its tail.” 

This last statement 
might well serve as a 
warning to all Jayhawk 
hunters. It is a bird that 
cannot be caught. Even 
the names, Jayhawk and 
Jayhawker, are elusive. 
They are like the chicken 
and the egg, nobody 
knows which came first. 
The earliest use of either 
word seems to have been in 1849 when a party of adventurers from 
Illinois, who called themselves Jayhawkers, made the nickname 
famous in the California desert known as Death Valley. There are 
references to Jayhawkers in Texas history, which may be of an 
earlier date, but are not authenticated. The name became common 
during the territorial troubles and was at first applied to both sides. 
Jennison’s regiment of Free-state men, as well as Quantrill’s raiders, 
were at one time called Jayhawkers. The name finally stuck to the 
anti-slavery side and eventually to all the people of Kansas. 

As to the word Jayhawk, it has now sent several generations of 
Kansans to the ornithologies. Probably the belief that somewhere 
the bird had a real prototype will never die. The story of Pat 
Devlin has always encouraged this hope. Devlin was a native of 
Ireland, an early immigrant to Kansas. One day in 1856 he was 
returning home after some private plundering across the Missouri 
border. When asked what he had been up to, he replied, “You know, 
in Ireland we have a bird we call the Jayhawk, which makes its 
living off of other birds. I guess you might say I’ve been Jay- 
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hawking! 


The Jayhawk Banished From the Schools 
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A few years ago Paul Wellman, of the Kansas City Star, thought 
this was a lead worth following up. He wrote a letter of inquiry 
to the Library of Dublin. Although the answer was that there is 
no such bird in Ireland, it was admitted that the name might exist 
in an isolated locality for some species. At the end of his letter 
the librarian added, “May I suggest that you inquire if history 
relates whether the original Pat Devlin was known sometimes to 
have an inventive turn of mind.” 

Whether Pat Devlin invented the Jayhawk may never be known. 
However, it was a happy inspiration, one that appealed to the 
humorous fancy of early-day Kansans, and they adopted the bird 
without question. But until recent years the myth was strictly 
an amateur production. The first professional development was 
in 1932 by Raymond C. Moore, professor of geology at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Writing in the Graduate Magazine, he said: 

“Geologists in the Mid-Continent region are familiar with the 
representative of the class Aves called Jayhawkornis Kansasensis. 
In unscientific parlance this species of bird is familiarly known as 
the Jayhawk. We may direct attention to what has been designated 
as one of the most famous yells in America, ‘Rock Chalk, Jayhawk.’ 
The close association of Jayhawk and rock chalk in this yell cer- 
tainly suggests the possibility that the cretaceous chalk may contain 
evidence bearing on the Kansas Jayhawk. It is proper to inquire 
whether there may be avian remains in these chalk beds. It would 
be too much to hope that we might discover the remains of the 
original Jayhawk himself, yet nothing seems too remarkable for 
modern science. 

“As a matter of fact, discovery of the Rock Chalk bird is not at 
all new. Some were found as long ago as 1870, when a paleontologic 
field party from Yale University made first discovery of ancestral 
Jayhawk bones in the cretaceous rocks of western Kansas. This bird 
was given the not unfitting name Hesperornis regalis, which means 
the ‘kingly Western bird.’ Subsequently other fossil remains have 
been found, and at the present time there are two remarkably fine 
mounted skeletons of Hesperornis in the Peabody Museum at Yale 
University, one in the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York City, one in the National Museum at Washington, and a 
complete specimen in the museum of the University of Kansas. 

“A unique feature of the specimen in the University of Kansas 
collection is the preservation of clear imprints of feathers in the 
chalk. Thus we know not only the skeletal form but something 
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of the feather covering that clothed his body. Unfortunately, pig- 
ment is rarely preserved in fossils, and consequently we have no 
actual evidence of the coloring of Hesperornis. Under the circum- 
stances, however, is it not reasonable to assume that the red and blue 
of modern Jayhawkornis were the hues of the ancient Rock Chalk 
bird? 

“Old Hesperornis was a good-sized bird, the skeleton attaining 
a length of six feet from tip of beak 
to end of out-stretched toes, and 
his height in stocking feet was a 
good four and a half feet. He was 
a ferocious-looking bird. We see 
not only the big strong beak, like 
that of the modern Jayhawk, but 
we find that the upper and lower 
jaws were armed with a row of 
very sharp-pointed teeth. It is per- 
haps unfortunate that these teeth, 
inherited from reptilian ancestors, 
have been lost in the later evolution 
of the Jayhawk. There are many 
times when these teeth would come 
in handy. 

“Tn conclusion, it is of interest to 
point out that the regal birds of the 
Kansas chalk were very thoroughly adapted to an aquatic life. It 
is fortunate or unfortunate, according to point of view, that the 
fossil remains do not permit accurate determination of the size of 
the brain case, and we cannot, therefore, tell whether there has been 
development or decline in intelligence during the course of evolution 
from Hesperornis to Jayhawkornis.” 

This is the kind of cool scientific research needed to convert the 
Jayhawk from an amateur to a professional myth. The Jayhawk 
is a unique bird, one the state should be proud of. It should be 
capitalized and advertised and mounted on the state-house dome. 
It should be the trade-mark of Kansas. As an “attention-getter” 
it has more advertising value than all the wheat, oil, Indians and 
buffalos in the state put together. Yet as a trade-mark the Jay- 
hawk has been neglected and unappreciated. And as a myth it is 
still incomplete. Both deficiencies should be dealt with scientifi- 
cally. To begin with, the myth must be made bigger, better and 


Skeleton of Hesperornis Regalis, 
Ancestor of the Jayhawk 
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more unbelievable. For this purpose the scientific method of Mr. 
Moore’s article cannot be improved. 

As he suggests, the fossils of Kansas may some day give up the 
secret of the Jayhawk. There is an unverified story that the Indians 
believed the great round stones in Rock City in Ottawa county are 
petrified eggs. The anonymous Indian who made this statement 
declared they were laid by the Thunderbird. This, he claimed, is 
the Indian name of the Jayhawk. When asked how any bird known 
to man could have laid eggs the size of those rocks, some of which 
are over twelve feet in diameter, his answer was that the Thunder- 
bird, or Jayhawk, not only could change its size at will but could 
make itself invisible, and was immortal. 

This same Indian, who perhaps was invisible himself at the time, 
declared that the first inhabitants of the great Plains were Jay- 
hawks. They settled here, he explained, because the land was flat. 
They flew at such a great speed that they needed level runways for 
landing. When the Jayhawks first came to the plains, he said, all 
the country was a desert, without 
water or vegetation, and even with- 
out wind. For many moons when- 
ever a Jayhawk wanted a drink he 
had to fly to the Great Lakes. One 
hot summer day several million Jay- 
hawks started northeast for water 
at the same time. The tremendous 
force of their flight started a strong 
breeze from the southwest. From 
that day the wind has never ceased. 
Since it blew the first clouds across 
the plains the Indians always cred- 
ited the Jayhawk with bringing rain 
and vegetation to Kansas. 

The Spaniards of Coronado’s day, 
of course, were the first white men to 
hear these stories from the Indians. 
Full of their faith in the existence of cities of gold and the fountain 
of youth, they not only believed these tales, but eagerly added scien- 
tific observations of their own. The following is ascribed to a 
famous Spanish ornithologist, now unfortunately apocryphal: 

“These incredible birds,” he says, “we first saw on Sts. Peter and 
Paul Day as we crossed the river which lies just below Quivira. 


Hesperornis Restored 
(Jayhawkornis Kansasensis) 
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They were of all sizes, sometimes appearing in great numbers, then 
of a sudden not to be seen by the keenest eye, so that the men grew 
apprehensive, saying they made themselves invisible. This they 
took to be an omen, but whether for good or ill no one could judge. 
“Now that I wish to describe the appearance of these birds it is 
to be noticed that no two of our soldiers found it possible to agree 
in any particular. As it seemed 
to me, they have a narrow short 
face, except for the beak, which 
is long and grotesque, being yel- 
low in color, and curved to a 
sharp point. The brow of those 
of the commonest size is two 
palms across from eye to eye, 
the eyes sticking out at the side, 
so that when they are flying they 
can see in all directions at once. 
They are blue and red, the feath- 
ers shining like the steel of a 
a eg aes Toledo sword, iridescent, where- 
fore it is not possible to say 
where one color leaves off and another begins. They have long 
talons, shaped like an eagle’s. These claws are so powerful that 
many of our men, among which even the priest was one, aver that 
these birds have been seen to fly off with one of those hump-backed 
cattle in each claw. [He refers to the buffalo.] Some, however, 
deny this, declaring they have webbed feet. Also there are those 
who insist, in spite of the laughter of the army, that they have no 
claws at all but wear great boots extending half way up to the 
feathers of the leg. And there are some who say they wear but one 
boot, this being like those worn by horsemen, with a high heel and 
long spur, most grotesque as they walk about the prairie. 
“However this may be,” the Spaniard continues, “there is almost 
general agreement concerning the tail. This is quite short, being a 
mere tuft of feathers when these birds are in repose. But in flight, 
or when running along the ground (where they out-distance our 
best horses) they carry it erect like a scorpion. The Indians say 
this tail is poisonous, declaring that in battle they employ it as a 
weapon, flying backwards, which they do with the greatest ease. 
“Because of the hoarse voice of this bird, which can be heard one 
hundred leagues, our soldiers nicknamed it the Feathered Jackass. 
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This disrespect,” he naively suspects, “was the cause of all our 
troubles in this land, the least of which by no means was our failure 
to locate those golden cities. Inasmuch as we had been warned by 
the Indians that the Guardian Spirit of the Prairies is none other 
than this bird, it would have served us better to propitiate it, instead, 
as our ignorance prompted, to offer them these insults. 

“There are some who profess to believe,” he concludes, “that 
these are the birds Aristophanes described in his comedy, which, 
living between earth and heaven, forced tribute from both men and 
gods. Wherefrom it is argued that the squawking of these prairie 
monsters was merely a demand for tribute. Rather do I believe 
them to be a species of the Phoenix bird, generated in fire and brim- 
stone, and never ceasing do I offer my prayers of thanksgiving to 
the Virgin, that I was delivered from their country with a whole 
skin.” 

This legendary Spaniard was not the last to consider the Phoenix 
and Jayhawk identical. 

Like the Jayhawk, the 
Phoenix is all things to 
all men, as well as all 
sizes. It is described 
as “a bird of gorgeous 
plumage, a native of 
Arabia, and sacred to 
the sun.” Some have 
said the Phoenix is 
like the roc of Marco 
Polo and the Arabian 
Nights, easily capable 
of making off with a 
horse. It is most fa- 
mous, of course, for the 
fact that it propagates 
itself in fire, and so 
makes itself immortal. Hen Jayhawk in Spring Plumage 

This theory that the 
Jayhawk is a Phoenix has divided scientists into two schools of 
thought, both fiercely incognito. One asserts that both are able 
to change colors like a chameleon, that both can assume different 
shapes and sizes, that both have the power to become invisible, and 
that they are, therefore, but Eastern and Western species of the 
genus mirabile dictu. 
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The second school, ignoring the Phoenix, declares that the Jay- 
hawk is merely a variant of the cuckoo. “This myth of invisibility,” 
says one authority, “derives from the well-known fact that the 
cuckoo is often heard but seldom seen.” He quotes Wordsworth’s 
verse: “‘O cuckoo! Shall I call thee bird or but a wandering 
voice!’ The cuckoo,” he says, “is a bird with a loud voice notorious 

for the fact that it builds no nest 
of its own but lays its eggs in 
the nests of other birds. When 
its young are hatched they eat 
the food intended for the true 
nestlings and end by shoving 
their starving hosts out on the 
ground to their deaths. Natu- 
rally the adult is an evasive 
bird, but its invisibility is that 
of a sneak and a coward. Un- 
questionably the Jayhawk is 
cuckoo!” 
Invisible Jayhawks on Their Way to Plant So much for the myths of the 
Volunteer Wheat ° ° 
ornithologists. Phoenix or 
cuckoo, the Jayhawk continues to be the Guardian Spirit of Kansas. 
As it once defended the territory from bushwhackers it still spreads 
its protecting wings over the state. The grasshoppers of the great 
plague of 1874, which disappeared as suddenly as they came, many 
old timers assert, were devoured in one night by fledgling Jayhawks. 
And the miraculous growths of volunteer wheat in barren fields, 
which over the years have saved hundreds of farmers from ruin, they 
will tell you, were drilled there by tiny invisible Jayhawks. 

It was the opinion of Dave Leahy, however, that the Jayhawk 
did not always conduct himself as a feathered Boy Scout should. 
That Irish Kansan of delightful memory once complained that the 
Jayhawk was a practical joker and that it had spoiled one of his 
best hoaxes. Dave at the time was a reporter on one of the Wichita 
papers. One day toward the end of March he wrote a story about 
a great flock of parrots which were flying north, following the course 
of the Arkansas river. The next day he described the vast numbers 
of the birds and estimated the speed of their flight. Each day the 
story grew, until, on the 31st, he had the birds just south of Wichita, 
darkening the sun, and scheduled to reach the Douglas avenue 
bridge about seven the next morning. 
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“T knew the stories had been good,” Dave is reported to have said, 
“but I was astonished the next morning to see hundreds of people 
waiting on the bridge for the birds to appear. It was April Fool’s 
Day, you understand, and I was chuckling to myself, constructing 
the lead for tomorrow’s story. Then I heard somebody shout, and 
overhead, would you believe it, about fifty scraggly little birds the 
size of a sparrow came into sight. For a few minutes they dived 
around, just long enough to make sure that I’d be taken for a fool 
or a liar, then they disappeared. Those birds were Jayhawks, the 
little devils,’ Dave concluded, “I recognized them. They were 
jealous that anybody but them would try to pull off a practical joke 
in Kansas!” 

It was also near Wichita, apparently, that a Jayhawk was seen 
last. The following story is an army pilot’s account of a weird 
flight in a B-777, one of the new seven-motor bombers. This plane, 
strangely enough, had been christened “The Flying Jayhawk.” On 
its fuselage there is a painting of the sponsor, going into action with 
three pairs of dice. Clutched in its right claw are a three and a four, 
in its left a two and a five, while from its beak it rolls out a six and 
a one. This interview is taken 
from the Wichita Beagle: 

“We were on a routine flight, 
returning to Wichita,” said the 
pilot, “loafing along at about 
8,000 feet. A little this side of 
Hutchinson I heard a swishing 
sound above the roar of the 
plane. Then something passed 
us, a sort of shadow, going like 
a bat out of hell. As it went by 
it kind of wailed, though maybe 
it was more like a loud swoosh. aa 
From the sound I figured it for Jayhawk in the Midst of Making a Myth 
one of those new jet-propelled 
jobs. Then I heard Sergeant Goober’s voice in my ear phone. 

“Good God, Lieutenant! Look!’ he yelled. ‘It’s got feathers!’ 

“By that time it was too far away for me to make out. But it was 
plain that it was the biggest and fastest thing I’d ever seen in the air. 
My heart did an outside loop—laugh if you want to—but for a sec- 
ond it came over me that this was some secret plane the Nazis had 
suddenly turned loose on us. Then Goober’s voice came in again 
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““Tieutenant!’ he said, ‘It’s stopped!’ 

“He was right. It had stopped dead, in the air! Then it started 
backing up towards us, and fast. No time for anything. Yet I still 
remember thinking in a surprised sort of way, ‘Hm-m! Jet pro- 
pelled both ways! Why the hell doesn’t the army tell us these 
things?’ 

“At about two hundred yards it stopped again and started for- 
ward. Then it let down its left claw. 

“Yeah, I said claw! Foot. Leg. Whatever you want to call it. 
But it wasn’t a wheel. That’s the only thing the whole crew agrees 
on. Bright and shiny—yellow—but no part of any normal landing 
gear. And it kept on letting it down. Every once in a while it 
would knife up into the air and maybe do a couple of impossible 
rolls, as if calling attention to itself. Then it would swoosh down 
and dangle that yellow left claw at us again. 

“This kept up till we were over Wichita. But when we ap- 
proached the airport it zoomed up out of sight. For a second I 
thought it had left us. But as I circled the field I could hear the 
swoosh louder than ever and I realized that it was right above us. 
Then, as I settled in for a landing, Goober came into my ear with 
a shriek. 

“Lieutenant! Lieutenant!’ he yelled. ‘It’s sinking its claws into 
us!’ 

“My first thought was to give her the gun. Why I didn’t I’ll 
never know. Instead, I made a normal landing and the swooshing 
sound faded away. Then the plane suddenly toppled over sideways. 
I had ianded with the left wheel gone! 

“Well, that’s my story. If I’m stuck with it so is Goober and the 
rest of the crew. Goober says this Whatever-it-was looked exactly 
like the picture of the Jayhawk we’ve got on the plane. I wouldn’t 
know, I don’t see so well. Besides, Goober is a K. U. man and has 
funny ideas. Too funny, and could be he’s giving ’em to me. You 
see, when I came out of the hangar, still wiping off the sweat, right 
in front of me, sitting on a fence, was a bird the size of a wren, 
exactly the same! Big yellow beak and all, except this one had on 
boots! I stopped, pop-eyed. The bird looked at me a second then 
let out a squawk like a Bronx cheer. When he flew off he made a 
faint swooshing sound, like a baby sky-rocket.” 

That is the story of the lieutenant, according to the Beagle. If 
this is the stuff of mythology, let us have more of it. As the myths 
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of the Greeks reflected their humor and idealism, the Jayhawk is 
peculiarly an expression of the spirit of Kansas. Like the state, it 
was born in adversity and its flight is to the stars. It is a fighting 
bird, full of the tough humor of the territorial soldiers who first made 
it their mascot. A famous regiment of the Civil War was proud to 
bear its name. When this war is over the Jayhawk will have fought 
three times in the Philippines: first with Funston, again in the 
bloody retreat on Bataan, and those invisible wings will be present, 
never fear, when Corregidor is avenged. In France, in the first 
World War, it gave its name to another Kansas regiment. Today 
its free and fierce spirit flies with Kansans on every battle front. 
Soon the shadow of its wings will fall once more over France, above 
the victorious armies of a soldier from Kansas. 

The Jayhawk is a heroic bird, but don’t try to treat it like a hero. 
You might receive a faint swoosh from its exhaust. It is a bird of 
peace. It is sentimental, and loves to croon strange words to itself 
at dawn or in a prairie twilight. Poetic words about ripening wheat, 
and prohibition, and service flags in the windows of quiet homes, 
and the purification of politics. Yes, the Jayhawk is heroic, but its 
heroism was bred in the courage of peace. The courage of a bird 


that can fly backwards into a dust storm squawking prosperity. 
The courage of a Phoenix, perhaps, that falls into the fires of ad- 
versity only to regenerate itself. 


Notes 


The quotations from Ingalls and Moore have been condensed, with some 
sentences transposed. The original articles are: “The Last of the Jayhawkers,” 
in A Collection of the Writings of John James Ingalls (Hudson-Kimberly Pub- 
lishing Co., Kansas City, Mo., 1902), p. 145; “Discovered: Ancestor of Jay- 
hawkornis Kansasensis,” by Raymond C. Moore, Graduate Magazine, Law- 
rence, (v. XXX) April, 1932, p. 10. The Jayhawk on page 8 is by J. W. Fazel. 
The other illustrations originally appeared, with different captions, in the 
Graduate Magazine, and are used by courtesy of Fred Ellsworth, secretary of 
the Alumni Association of the University of Kansas. The sketch on page 9 
is by Frank Miller of the Kansas City Star. In an article, “How Did the Jay- 
hawk Get This Way?” by Chester K. Shore, in the Graduate Magazine, (v. 
XXIV) December, 1925, pp. 4, 5, there is a discussion of the pictorial develop- 
ment of the Jayhawk with mention of the copyrights and patents that have 
been issued. 

This article was issued as a pamphlet before this number of the Quarterly 
was off the press. It was sent to a number of newspapers and to Kansans in 
the armed forces. Among the comments which resulted were the following, 
of interest because of what they say about the Jayhawk. 

Henry Maloy of Eureka has been mentioned by several correspondents as 
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the originator of the “Pictorial Jayhawk.” In a recent letter Mr. Maloy ex- 
plains how he began to put the bird cn paper: 


When I enrolled up there [at the University of Kansas] in 1910, 
there were no Jayhawks in sight. A bulldog was being used to represent the 
university. I do not know when that bulldog business got started; but at 
football rallies a bulldog would be led along with the stuffed tiger. I had been 
bitten by the cartoon bug and so started drawing cartoons in great quantities 
and putting them on the desk in the Kansan office in the morning before any 
of the staff had got there. The stuff went into the waste basket as fast as I 
brought it in; but I kept on bringing several a week all through my freshman 
year. If I had known how bad it was, I wouldn’t have kept on doing it. I 
used half a dozen different things to represent the university while this was 
going on, but never thought of using a Jayhawk. To me the term “jayhawk” 
in the school yell was a verb and the term “jayhawkers” was the noun. The 
bird implication escaped me. But, as I said, I kept on turning out cartoons 
and not getting them printed. I started in doing it again the next year, too, 
and kept it up till the middle of the year when Merle Thorpe, who had just 
come to take charge of the journalism department, saw one that he thought 
might be worth printing. He told me to bring my stuff to him and let him 
throw it away, which I did from then on. He was pretty rough and made me 
draw a lot of them over; but he persuaded the Kansan staff to use one a week. 
By the end of that second year everybody was accustomed to the new order 
of having a cartoon a week in the paper. 

When the football season of the third year opened, Con Squires, a photog- 
rapher who did most of the student) work, brightened up his display window 
with a stuffed chicken hawk holding a K. U. pennant in its claws. As soon 
as I saw that, I felt like kicking myself for being so stupid so long. A bird 
was what we needed instead of those bulldogs, Mother K U’s and so on. 

The Houn’ Dawg Song was popular then; so I decided to have a Jayhawk 
kicking the Aggie dog aroun’. So that this Jayhawk could get a better kick on 
the dog, I put human legs and heavy shoes on him. That was in October, 1912 
—I think October 12 [October 25.—Ed.]. That was the first Jayhawk I had 
ever seen and, judging from what others told me, it was the first one anybody 
else had seen around there. It was plain to all of us around the Kansan office 
that we had something; so we all pitched in to get him simplified to where 
amateurs could draw him quickly, and workable enough so that he could look 
mad or happy or moody as conditions required by just changing a line or two. 
Here is what I mean. If the tip of the bill bends down, he will look mad in 
spite of anything you can do to him. There isn’t enough bad news to keep a 
Jayhawk mad all the time; so we had to straighten the bill out again —like it 
had been in that first dog picture. 

We tinkered around getting bugs out of him for two years after that. You 
might say that getting the Jayhawk to where he was a going concern was a 
four-year job—two years getting a channel opened through which he could be 
exposed to the general public and then two years more tinkering him up and 
plugging him by the Daily Kansan staff and the journalism faculty. No one 
person could have put that over. For instance, if Thorpe hadn’t got us a 
chalk plate outfit so that we could make our own cuts cheaply and quickly, 
we couldn’t have made much headway. In case you don’t know, you dig your 
picture in a layer of chalk sticking to a steel plate, then use this as a matrix 
to cast a cut from. As you dig your picture you blow the loose chalk away so 
you can see where your steel point is going. This chalk gets all over the room. 
So this jayhawk came out of chalk as did those bones you mention (Hesper- 
ornis Regalis). 

We left the human legs and shoes on him for two reasons. One was that 
the shoes were good weapons for slap-stick comedy. (It is lots more fun to 
see a tiger get a good swift kick in the pants than get his eyes clawed out.) 
The other reason was that students soon were running around at football games 
inside of Jayhawks made of wire, cardboard and cloth. They looked just like 
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the cartoons—same kind of legs and all. We had animated cartoons before 
Walt Disney did. 4 

It was ten years or so after this that a Jayhawk was copyrighted. Research 
in connection with lawsuits brought out that birds of one sort or another had 
been used to represent K. U. on postcards, wall posters and at least once in a 
Kansas City paper as far back as the gay nineties. But nobody ever made 
more than one and no newspaper ever promoted the idea. That accounts for 
why they died out. 


Another comment comes from Boyd B. Stutler of New York, managing 
editor of The American Legion Magazine. Mr. Stutler is a student of Kansas 
history and has, perhaps, the most complete private collection of material in 
the country relating to John Brown. Mr. Stutler writes: 


Back years ago when I was a youngster the term “jayhawk” was quite com- 
mon in our part of the West Virginia hills, used to describe a raid or as a 
synonym for the current “hijack.” Civil War veterans often used the term 
“lim, skim and jayhawk ’em,” past or present tense, to describe utter annihila- 
tion or the rout of a political opponent. Youngsters went “jayhawking” in 
the watermelon season—and to lift a fat hen from a roost for the Saturday 
evening mudbake was another form of “jayhawking.” 

I have a lot of respect for the bird and the myth; at least he has given us a 
colorful and highly descriptive term to cover more or less innocent pranks to 
downright brigandage. Long may he wave. 








Records of the Squatter Association of 
Whitehead District, Doniphan County 


Edited by Marrua B. CaLpwELL 
I. IntTRODUCTION 


ANSAS was a part of the region west of the Mississippi river 

which in 1830 was set aside by the government for the Indians 
and solemnly guaranteed to them forever. All white persons ex- 
cept Indian agents, missionaries and licensed traders were pro- 
hibited. Within a few years approximately the eastern one-third 
of the present state was specifically set aside and occupied by 
Indian tribes. But before the Indians were little more than well 
established upon their new reservations, and notwithstanding the 
sacred promise that the country should forever belong to them, poli- 
ticians at Washington, incited by a demand for more slave territory, 
started a movement to displace them. After two years of agitation 
and debate the Kansas and Nebraska bill was passed by congress 
and on May 30, 1854, was signed by Pres. Franklin Pierce. This 
act provided for the organization of the territories of Kansas and 
Nebraska under the doctrine of popular sovereignty. 

In anticipation of the passage of the act treaties with various 
Indian tribes were hurried through, extinguishing their titles to the 
land. During the month of May previous to the passage of the bill 
Com. George W. Manypenny negotiated treaties with the Otoes, 
Delawares, Shawnees, owas, Sacs, Foxes, Kickapoos and the con- 
federated tribes of Kaskaskias, Peorias, Piankeshaws and Weas. 
On June 5, a treaty was made with the Miami tribe. By these 
treaties the Indians relinquished the greater part of their reserva- 
tions. The lands ceded by the Iowas, the confederated tribes, and 
the Delawares, with the exception of their “outlet,” were to be sold 
at public auction for the benefit of the tribes, and were not subject 
to the pre-emption law.” 

It had been the policy of congress to forbid white settlement upon 
public land until the Indian title had been extinguished and the land 
surveyed. As early as 1785 an ordinance to that effect was passed.’ 


1. Laws of the United States of America, From the §th of March, 1827, to the $d of 
March, 1833 . . . (Washington, 1835), v. VIII, pp. 342, 343. 

2. Revision of Indian Treaties; A Compilation of All the Treaties Between the United 
States and the Indian Tribes . . . (Washington, 1873), pp. 341, 404, 426, 427, 512; The 
Kansas Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, January 13, 1855. 

3. Journals of the Continental Congress . . . (Washington, 1933), v. XXVIII, pp. 
460-462. 5 


(16) 
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In 1807 congress enacted a law prohibiting any person from taking 
possession of, settling in, marking off or surveying any such lands 
until authorized by congress. The president was authorized to take 
measures even to employing “such military force as he may judge 
necessary”’ to remove the intruders.* The provisions of this act were 
extended as far as applicable to the lands ceded by the Miami, Dela- 
ware, Iowa and Wea Indians in the treaties of 1854. The treaty of 
the same year with the Shawnees provided that no white person 
should be permitted to make a lecation or settle upon their reserva- 
tion until the lands had been surveyed and the Indians had made 
their selections.’ If the above agreements had been adhered to they 
would have precluded any white settlement until the treaty stipula- 
tions had been complied with. 

The pre-emption law of 1841 made squatting upon surveyed land 
legal, and gave the settler a right to pre-empt his claim before the 
public sale. The benefits of this law were extended to the terri- 
tories of Kansas and Nebraska by an act of July 22, 1854, with 
modification to permit settlement upon unsurveyed lands.? How- 
ever, the phraseology of the law was confusing and it was inter- 
preted differently by different officials.’ 

The government had been rather unsuccessful in enforcing its laws 
to keep settlers off the public domain and perhaps less successful 
in the opening of Kansas than at any other time previously. The 
settlement of the territory was stimulated not only by the ordinary 
westward movement but also by political and sectional rivalry. The 
incorporation of the squatter sovereignty doctrine into the act 
organizing the territory resulted in outside intervention and both 
the Northern and Southern states urged their citizens to migrate to 
Kansas. The organization of societies to promote this emigration 
greatly intensified the feeling between the two regions. 

The first rush of settlers, nevertheless, was said to resemble that 


4. Laws of the ~—— States of America, From the 4th of March, 1789, to the 4th of 
° 181 


March, 1815 .. 6), v. IV, p. 118. 
5. Revision of Indian Treaties, p. 797, Art. 5. 


6. The Homestead Guide, Describing the Great Homestead Region in Kansas and Ne- 
braska . . . (Waterville, F. G. Adams, 1873), pp. 91-93. 


7. The Statutes at Large and Treaties of the United States of America (Boston, 1854), p. 
308. 


8. Chief Justice Samuel D. Lecompte when asked by a settler to issue an injunction against 
a trespasser, answered on December 20, 1854, that he did not have the authority, that while 
the act extending the pre-emption law to Kansas had a proviso in relation to unsurveyed 
lands, yet it “requires notice, &c., amounting to conditions precedent to the investment of any 
right."—The Evening News, St. Louis, Mo., February 2, 1855, “Webb Scrapbooks,” v. II, 
pp. 222, 223. (The scrapbooks of Thomas H. Webb are in the Library of the Kansas State 
Historical Society.) 

Eight days later Gov. A. H. Reeder gave as his opinion that a man had the right to make 
@ pre-emption on unsurveyed lands in Kansas, and if he complied with all the requirements 
he could not be prevented from obtaining his title.—Ibid. 


2—2380 
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which had taken place in the opening of other territories. The emi- 
grants were interested in land rather than in the “political com- 
plexion or social regime to be established.” ® 

Emigrants began to arrive on the Kansas border in March, 1854,!° 
and on April 21, a squatter meeting was held at Henry Thomp- 
son’s!! across the Missouri river from St. Joseph, Mo., by men who 
had already staked out their claims. This association met several 
times before the opening of the territory. At its meeting on May 5, 
D. M. Johnston, a lawyer of St. Joseph, Mo., was chosen register 
of claims.’2 Claim jumping, therefore, had also commenced at this 
early date.18 

By May 27 thousands were waiting to cross over. When the news 
reached the border that the president had signed the bill opening the 
territory the emigrants swarmed across. Within ten days two 
thousand claims had been made in the region around Fort Leaven- 
worth.4 A newspaper correspondent wrote on June 13: “The ex- 
citement in border life is unparal[l]eled. The rush to California was 
nothing like it.” He was confident that there were not less than 
thirty thousand emigrants scattered along the line.’® 

In present Doniphan county all] the land from ten to twenty miles 
back, with but few exceptions, had been taken by June 26.1° And 
C. C. Andrews wrote on June 27: “The immigration of settlers does 
not diminish. . . . I feelconvinced . . . that the territory will 
be populated with a rapidity unparalleled in the rise of states.” 17 
The scene within the territory in June was described by the editor 
of the Parkville (Mo.) Luminary: 

Now is the time for Missourians to make claims. The country is swarming 
with emigrants. Men on horseback, with cup and skillet, and ham, flour, and 
coffee, tied on behind, and, with axe shouldered, are facing westward; while 
gentlemen and ladies are driving furiously to and fro in carriages, printers 
writing, lawyers speaking, doctors gallanting ladies, and selecting sites for resi- 
dences, companies with flags waving, staking out the vast prairies, trees falling, 


9. Harlow, nee Volney, The Growth of the United States (New York, Henry Holt & 
Co., 1982), p. 445. 


10. St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette, March 29, 1854. 


11. Henry Thompson operated a Missouri river ferry at St. Josep’ oh, Mo. In 1853 he 
built a house on the west side of the river and moved his family there.— ‘Tilustrated Doniphan 
County,” supplement to The Weekly Kansas Chief, Troy, 1916, p. 226. 


12. St. Joseph Gazette, May 3, 10, 1854. 

13. Jbid., May 3. 

14. Baltimore (Md.) Sun, June 28, 1854, in ‘‘Webb Scrapbooks,” v. I, p. 43. 

15. Chapman, D. M., in the Boston Evening Transcript, July 6, 1854.—Ibid., p. 41. 
16. Letter dated June 26, 1854, in The Missouri Republican, St. Louis.—Ibid., p. 46. 


17. Andrews, C. C., to John A. Halderman, June 27, 1854.—Halderman Collection, MSS. 
division, Kansas ‘State Historical Society. 
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tents stretching, cabins going up, everything alive, and everybody wide awake. 
Hurrah for Kansas! “Westward the Star of Empire takes its way!” 18 

The majority of these emigrants came from Missouri, Iowa, IIli- 
nois and Indiana, Missouri sending the greatest number. Many 
home seekers who had had to compete with slave labor in the latter 
state were in favor of making Kansas a free state.° There were 
speculators who marked their claims and returned across the border 
intending to watch and hold their new possessions. Legally all were 
trespassers, for the land was unsurveyed and the time of Indian 
occupancy under the treaties had not yet expired. The squatters, 
therefore, could expect no protection from the general government 
in their imaginary rights. Furthermore, from the signing of the 
Kansas and Nebraska bill to the arrival of Gov. Andrew H. Reeder, 
a period of over four months, the territory was without formal gov- 
ernment. To meet these conditions and to protect themselves from 
“land sharks” and “claim jumpers” the settlers formed claim asso- 
ciations or squatter associations as they were known in Kansas. 

These extra-legal organizations were not peculiar to Kansas terri- 
tory. They were a frontier institution dating back, probably, to the 
self-governing communities of Wautauga, Cumberland and Transy]- 
vania,”° and functioning where conditions demanded on each fron- 
tier as it moved westward. Squatter associations were no doubt 
formed in all parts of Kansas wherever settlements were made, but 
unfortunately information on only a few is extant. Satisfactory 
manuscript records of but one, the association at Whitehead, has as 
yet come to light. 

The constitutions adopted by these organizations were usually in 
the form of a set of resolutions and differed only in minor details. 
The purpose as stated was to protect the settler and to secure safety 
and fairness in the location and preservation of claims. A few of the 
later ones included rules regarding fencing against stock.*! They 
laid down the rules and regulations for making a valid claim, pro- 
vided for a register for recording all claims made and their transfer, 
and also provided a body to enforce the rules and settle disputes. 
Some associations more strongly Proslavery than others recognized 
the institution of slavery and refused protection to Abolitionists. 
Few persons suffered from the latter clause, however, for the designa- 


18. Arkansas State Gazette and Democrat, Little Rock, July 7, 1854. 

19. Connelley, William E., A + History of Kansas and Kansans (Chicago, Lewis 
Publishing Company, 1918), v. I, p. 337. 

20. Benjamin F. Shambaugh, “Frontier Land Clubs or Claim Associations,”’ Annual Re- 
port of the American Historical Association, 1900, v. I, p. 69. 


21. The Kanzas News, Emporia, July 4, 1857. 
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tion Abolitionist was almost as distasteful to the early Free-State 
settlers as to the Proslavery adherents. These constitutions were 
freely amended at subsequent meetings. Disputes were referred to 
a committee or court established by the association or were settled 
in mass meeting. The members bound themselves to abide by these 
decisions and each pledged himself to “do his duty” in case of 
trouble. 

The decisions were enforced in different ways. There were penal- 
ties ranging from a warning to leave the country to the application 
of tar and feathers,?? and even to threats of death. Claim jumpers 
who refused to leave upon notice were usually forcibly ejected. 
Orville C. Brown, of Osawatomie, gave the following account: 

Claim disputes were adjusted by the settlers, and all were obliged to yield 
to their decision. In one case some western men forbid Mr. John Carr to 
erect his cabin. Mr. Carr’s claim was known to be original. The oposers 
came with their shot guns, but seeing the structure being carried up by de- 
termined men retired in peace. I allowed a man and family to occupy my 
house until he could build a cabin. My family came, he refused to vacate. 
The squatters set his effects out upon the prairies and his wife refusing to go, 
was carried in her rocking chair and added to the household things.*3 

When the time approached for the completion of the survey and 
the sale of the land the associations were especially active. Settlers 
were urged to register their claims and commit themselves to the 
squatter laws.24 Where the land was sold at public auction the 
squatter, surrounded by his fellows, bid in his claim at the minimum 
price, and no one dared bid against him.”* Squatters on lands sub- 
ject to the pre-emption laws were protected by the association from 
having their claims entered by other persons. 


II. THe Squatter ASSOCIATION OF THE WHITEHEAD DISTRICT 


The association which met at Whitehead *° was a typical claim 


22. William Phillips, a young lawyer of Leavenworth, suffered this penalty at the hands 
of ad Leavenworth squatters’ association when he refused to leave the territory.—Andreas, 
A. T., and Cutler, W. G., History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), p. 425. 


os Brown, O. C., ‘‘Pioneer Life in Kansas,” in O. C. Brown Papers, MSS. division, Kan- 
sas State Historical Society. 


24. Brown, O. C., to Charles Foster, November 28, 1855, in Charles Foster Papers.—Ibid. 


25. Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, November 29, 1856. One resolution adopted by the 
citizens of Chase county read: “Fourth, that the citizens of Chase county attend the sales 
en_ masse, and forbid any person bidding on any lands that may be declared occupied by the 
township secretaries, and any person bidding in defiance of such warning shall then and there 
forfeit his life.”.—Emporia News, August 11, 1860. 


26. Whitehead began as a trading post established in 1852 by J. R. Whitehead, an 
Indian trader. A correspondent to the Missouri Republican wrote of it in June, 1854: 

- This city is as yet, of course, a prospective one. There are only several houses 
built, but they are well constructed and permanent. The site is about five miles from St. 
Joseph, at the termination of the ridge which bounds the plains on the East, and is adapted 
to the improvements and the construction of a large city. . Thousands have already 
come in, and thousands are still Mg a "—Letter dated June 26, "1854, in Missouri Republican, 
St. Louis, “Webb Scrapbooks,” 6. 

The town was platted in the TS of 1855. Later its name was changed to Bellemont. 
It is now extinct.—‘‘Illustrated Doniphan County,”’ loc. cit., p. 226. 
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association, and, as mentioned above, is the only one whose manu- 
script records are at all complete. The minutes of its meetings, be- 
ginning July 22, 1854, and a registry of claims both appear in an 
old territorial record book (1855-1860) of the county commissioners 
of Doniphan county. A draft of the resolutions adopted at the first 
meeting on June 24, 1854, and the proceedings of the vigilance com- 
mittee were given to the Kansas State Historical Society by Ben- 
jamin Harding, of Wathena, secretary of the committee. The min- 
utes of the first meeting also appeared in The Weekly Kansas Chief, 
of Troy, August 16, 1883. The manuscript from which they were 
copied was picked up in the streets of Wathena before the Civil War. 
It seems certain from the editor’s description that it was the first 
leaf in the record book mentioned above.?* 

The association of the Whitehead district was formed at a large 
gathering of squatters at Whitehead on June 24, 1854. Col. W. 
Broadus Thompson ** was said to be the leading spirit in its organi- 
zation. Maj. Daniel Vanderslice,?® Indian agent at the Great Nem- 
aha agency, and his son, Thomas J., were among the members. The 
jurisdiction of the organization, defined in the minutes of the second 
meeting, embraced the lowa, Sac and Fox and the northern part of 
the Kickapoo reservations. The majority of the members were Pro- 
slavery in sentiment, as a clause in the constitution refusing protec- 
tion to Abolitionists and welcoming slaveholders makes clear. Yet 
at least four of the signers of the document became “red-hot Free- 
State champions,” *° and took an active part in the various Free- 
State conventions. However, politics seemed to play little part in 
the association, and the contests arising were for the possession of 
claims rather than in defense of any peculiar institution. 

The speculators, or absentee claim-holders, were not numerous, 
apparently, in this organization. A study of the census of 1857, 


27. “It is written on a large sheet of heavy, bluish flat paper, such as is used in public 
record books, is 12% by 18 inches in size, with top and marginal ruling, like flatcap, the blue 
lines for writing on being almost faded out. The pages are numbered 1 and 2, in printed 
figures, and it was doubtless the first leaf out of some Missouri record book.’-—The Weekly 
Kansas ag Troy, August 16, 1883. 


28. Broadus Thompson was an attorney from St. Joseph, Mo. He was said to have 
been But... in early Doniphan county politics. In_ 1857, he and his brother, M. Jeff 
Thompson, were associated with Cyrus K. Holliday, of Topeka, and others in the promotion 
of the St. Joseph and Topeka railroad.—Ibid.; see, also, letters from the Thompsons in the 

“F. L. Crane Scrapbook,’’ MSS. division, Kansas State Historical Society. 


29. Maj. Daniel Vanderslice, a native of Pennsylvania, was agent at the Great Nemaha 
agency from 1853 to 1861. He had previously lived in Kentucky where he edited a news- 
paper. At the expiration of his term as Indian agent, he decided to spend the remainder of 
his life in Doniphan county and settled on his farm near Highland. He was a leader in the 
political and industrial affairs of the county until his death in February, 1889. Three genera- 
tions of the Vanderslice family have been prominent in Doniphan county history.—‘‘Illustrated 
Doniphan County,” loc. cit., pp. 369-373. 

80. The Weekly Kansas Chief, Troy, August 16, 1888. The names of John Fee, Benjamin 
Harding, A. Larzelere and Henderson Smallwood appear in the Free-State county and state 
conventions.—The Kansas Herald of Freedom, Lawrence, September 1, 8, 1855. 
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taken three years after the opening of the territory, revealed that 
43.2% of the forty-four signers of the constitution and 41.2% of 
the one hundred and thirty-six who registered their claims were still 
living in the district. Allowance must be made for the transfer of 
claims which was made possible by registration in the claim associ- 
ation. These figures agree quite closely with studies that have been 
made in the movement of population in Kansas.*! 

The last entry in the record book was the meeting of November 
22, 1854. The book was lent to the Kansas Historical Society by 
the commissioners of Doniphan county for copying. The records 
here reproduced retain the spelling and punctuation used in the 
originals. 

MINUTES OF THE MEETINGS 


At a large and enthusiastic meeting of the Settlers of Kansas Territory, held 
on the 24th day of June, 185432 at Whitehead, in accordance with notice 
previously given, the following proceedings were had: 

Col. A. M. Mitchel was called to the Chair, and James R. Whitehead ap- 
pointed Secretary. 

On motion of Col. W. Broadus Thompson, the Chairman explained the ob- 
ject of the meeting, and appointed a committee to present resolutions for their 
consideration. The committee consisted of Col. W. Broadus Thompson, Capt. 
John H. Whitehead, Benjamin Wharton, and John R. Carter. 

During the absence of the committee, the Chairman made an able address, 
shewing the necessity of an immediate organization for mutual protection 
against intruders, and for the promotion of the interest of the Territory. The 
committee, through their chairman, Col. W. Broadus Thompson, then reported 
the following resolutions: 

Wueneas, We, citizens of Kansas Territory, intending to fix our homes upon 
its fertile soil, have this day met at Whitehead, for the purpose of taking 
measures to secure safety, certainty and fairness in the location and preserva- 
tion of claims. 

Therefore, be it resolved: 

lst. That we are in favor of bona fide Squatter Sovereignty, and acknowl- 
edge the right of any citizen of the United States to make a claim in Kansas 
Territory, with the ultimate view of occupying it. 

2d. That such claim, when made, should be held inviolate so long as a bona 
fide intention of occupying it is apparent; and for the purpose of protecting 
and defending such, we agree to act in concert, if necessary, to expel intruders. 

3d. That any person of lawful age, or who may be the head of a family, 
who shall mark out his claim of 160 acres so that it may be apparent how the 
same lies, shall be deemed to have made a proper claim. 

4th. That any person marking out his claim, shall be deemed to have for- 
feited it unless he commences his cabin or pitches his tent within (30) thirty 


_ 81.. See Malin, James C., ‘‘The Turnover of Farm Population in Kansas,” in The Kansas 
’ Historical Quarterly, v. IV, pp. 339-372. 

32. Taken from The Weekly Kansas Chief, Troy. August 16, 1883. This is the only copy 
containing the signatures. It agrees in text with the rough original draft and also with the 
copy in House Report No. 200 (Ser. No. 869), 34 Cong., 1 Sess.. p. 956. 
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days thereafter, unless the same shall be on such land as prohibit it by Military 
or Indian reservation. 

5th. That all persons now holding claims shall have thirty days from this 
day in which to make the improvement contemplated by the foregoing reso- 
lution. 

6th. That no person shall be protected by the Squatter Association who 
holds in his own right more than one claim. 

7th. That any person building his cabin or tent within less than half a 
mile of another, shall be deemed an intruder. 

8th. That a citizen of the Territory be appointed Register of Claims, who 
shall keep a book in which he shall note the name and description of all 
Squatters and their claims, for which he shall be allowed the sum of fifty cents 
for each claim, to be paid by the claimant. 

9th. That a bona fide purchaser of a claim located and registered be recog- 
nized as entitled to the same under the laws of this Association, provided his 
intention be to occupy the same as a citizen of this Territory. 

10th. That we will afford protection to no abolitionist as settler of Kansas 
Territory. 

llth. That we recognize the institution of Slavery as already existing in 
this Territory, and recommend to Slaveholders to introduce their property as 
early as practicable. 

12th. That a Vigilance Committee be appointed by the Chair, consisting of 
(13) thirteen members of this Association, whose duty it shall be to decide 
upon all disputes in relation to claims; and to ensure the execution of their 
judgment in regard to rightful claimants, they shall have power to call together 
the entire Squatter Association. 

13th. That all persons who wish to become members of the Squatter Associ- 
ation, shall subscribe to the foregoing preamble and resolutions. 

The foregoing preamble and resolutions, presented and supported by Col. 
W. Broadus Thompson in a forcible and eloquent speech, were unanimously 
adopted. 

By unanimous consent, the Chair appointed as Register of Claims, James 
R. Whitehead, and as Vigilance Committee, Capt. John H. Whitehead, Samuel 
P. Blair, Henderson Smallwood, James B. Otool [O’Toole?], Thomas W. Water- 
son, Cary B. Whitehead, Anderson Cox, John W. Smith, Sen., Samuel Mont- 
gomery, Benjamin Harding, John W. Smith, Jr., John [James J.?] Keaton, 
Joseph Siceliff. 

On motion it was resolved that the Chairman appoint five delegates to the 
General Territorial Convention, to be held at Salt Creek, on the 4th day of 
July, proximo.33 Whereupon, Capt. John H. Whitehead, Benjamin Wharton, 
Albert Heed [or Head?], Samuel P. Blair and John R. Carter were appointed 
said delegation. 

It was further resolved that the papers of St. Louis, Independence, Weston, 
St. Joseph and Savannah be requested to publish these proceedings, for refer- 
ence, and as notice to all interested. 

33. An excerpt from the Platte Argus in The Democratic Platform, Liberty, Mo., of June 
22, 1854, reads: ‘‘We are authorized to state that the citizens of Kansas ag oe will cele- 
brate the approaching Anniversary of American Independence at Salt Creek Valley near the 
trading post of Mr. Kivaly [Riveley?]. Ample preparations will be made, and a public 


Dinner will be furnished. The citizens of Missouri, generally, are invited to be poe, 
Charles Grover, Esq., has been requested—and has consented—to deliver the Address. 
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The meeting then adjourned, to meet again at this place, on this day four 


weeks. 
Nimrod Duncan, 
Hezekiah Jackson, 
Andrew J. Brans[t?]on, 
William H. Butram, 
J. B. Anderson, 
Michael McGee, 
Peter O’Rourk, 
James R. Whitehead, 
Henry Thompson, 
Peter Huver, 
Thomas Byrne, 
John W. Smith, 
Henderson Smallwood, 
James J. Keaton, 
James B. O’Toole, 
B. Harding, 
John H. Whitehead, 
A. L. McChesney, 
Frederick Trent, 
Samuel Montgomery, 
George W. King, M.D., 
James Muir, 


David C. Montgomery, 
Nicholas Shookman, 
Wm. Gore, 

A. Larzelere, 

Allen Wallis, 
Thomas H. Baker, 
Sam. Perin Blair, 
Joseph H. Siceliff, 

I. G. Rogers, 

Charles H. Rogers, 
George W. Breckenridge, 
John Fee, 

Wm. G. Fee, 

H. H. Frazer, 

Philip Manuel, 

Eli Gabbert, 

W. G. Cox, 

Lester Deming, 

John Mullolly, 
James M. Teegarden, 
J. M. Holt, 

Joseph Crippen. 





1854 At a meeting of the members of the Squatter association of Kansas 
Territory held at Whitehead on the 22nd of July, in accordance with a reso- 
lution passed by an adjourned meeting of the 24th of June, the following pro- 
ceedings were had.34 

Thomas W. Waterson was called to the chair, and James R. Whitehead, 
appointed Secretary of the meeting. 

1. On motion of A. Lazalere the proceedings of the previous meeting were 
read and unanimously adopted. 

2. On motion of Major D Vanderslice the 4th resolution of the previous 
meeting was amended so as to read as follows 

Resolved That any person marking out his claim shall be deemed to have 
forfeited unless he commences his cabin or pitches his tent within (30) thirty 
days thereafter, unless the same shall be on such lands as prohibit it by mili- 
tary or Indian reservations. Provided That any Indian agent, officer, or em- 
ployee, of the Government of the United States who shall have marked out 
his claim, and has been detered from commencing his cabin or otherwise im- 
proving his claim, on the ground that it was a violation of the law, but have 
in all respects complyed with the 3rd resolution then such claim shall be 
deemed good. 

3. On motion of John H. Whitehead, it was resolved, that all persons hav- 
ing marked claims in Kansas Territory, within the following boundary, (To 
wit) Beginning at the mouth of Cadew Creek,35 and running due west to the 


84. This is the first of the entries copied from the county commissioners’ record book. 

85. This creek was possibly present Peter creek. It was named for Peter Cadue, a French- 
man, who came to this region about 1840, and became an interpreter for the Kickapoo Indians. 
—Gray, P. L., Gray’s Doniphan County History (Bendena, 1905), p. 25. 
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western boundary of the Kickapoo Lands, thence north along said boundary 
to the Iowa & Sack lands, thence north along the western boundary of said 
lands to the Nemahaw, thence down the Nemahaw and Missouri rivers to the 
place of Beginning, shall be constituted members of, within the Limits, and 
under the jurisdiction, of this Squatter association.3¢ 

4. On motion of James M. Te[e?]garden, it was resolved that there be but 
one register of claims within the limits of this Squatter association. 

5. On motion of Samuel Perin Blair, James R. Whitehead was appointed 
said register. 

It was further resolved that all claims registered previous to this meeting 
by a regular appointed register be considered valid, but such as are registered 
after this date by any other than the register appointed by this meeting be 
considered invalid. 

6. On motion it was resolved that all claims made and properly authenti- 
cated since the first day of January 1853 be considered valid.37 

7. On motion the meeting adjourned to meet again at the same place on 
the 19th day of August next. 

James R. Whitehead Secretary 


Aug 19 Pursuant to previous appointment a meeting of the Squatter asso- 
ciation of Kansas Territory was held at Whitehead on the 19th day of august 
1854 James B Otool[e?] being called to the chair made an appropriate ad- 
dress explaining the object of the meeting whereupon the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted 

lst Resolved That from and after this date all disputes in relation to claims 
shall be refered to a committee of three to be appointed by the Vigilance Com- 
mittee who shall be authorized to settle all disputes so refered. Provided how- 
ever that any person feeling themselves aggrieved have the right of appeal to 
the Committee of Vigilance previously appointed which shall hold its meetings 
on the first Monday in each month at Whitehead 

2nd Resolved That said Committee of three shall receive fifty cents as 
compensation for their services in deciding each claim to be paid by the person 
against whom judgment is rendered 

3rd Resolved That the secretary of the Committee be allowed twenty five 
cents each for issuing notices and that the Marshall be allowed fifty cents each 
for serving such notices and 10 cts pr mile for travelling any distance over 
four miles 

4th Resolved that each party having a dispute to be settled by the Com- 
mittee shall deposit with said Committee five dollars to cover the cost arising 
under the foregoing resolutions said cost to be paid out of the money so de- 
posited by the person against whom judgment is rendered and the ballance to 
be refunded to the proper owners 

5th Resolved That any person failing to deposit the amount required by 
the foregoing resolution with the Committee after he shall have been duly 
cited to trial judgment shall be rendered against him by default. 

6th Resolved That every person having a claim which is not recorded shall 

36. The area embraced parts of Doniphan and Brown counties, and probably a part of 
eastern Nemaha county. 

37. A number of the claims registered in the Whitehead association had been previously 


registered in the office of D. M. Johnston in St. Joseph, Mo. Johnston was register of claims 
in an earlier association.—See p. 18. 
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be required to record the same within thirty days from this date and if there 
is no house upon the same to erect one or a flag staff or put 4 posts in the 
ground and lay a foundation of 4 logs thereon or plough at least one acre of 
ground somewhere on said claim or erect some other evidence of his claim on 
the same which in the judgement of the Vigilance Committee of this association 
is a sufficient notice to those who may wish to make claims that these claims 
are taken 

On motion the meeting then adjourned to meet again at the same place on 
the 16th day of September 1854 

James R Whitehead Sec 


September 15th 1854. 

On this day the association met according to adjournment. On motion of 
J. H. Whitehead Maj W. P. Richardson was called to the chair. 

On motion of D. Vanderslice the secretary read a communication from T. J. 
Vanderslice, addressed to the Squatter Association in regard to the conflicting 
claims of said Vanderslice and Judge A. Lewis. Whereupon Maj. D. Vander- 
slice introduced various witnesses whose testimony was reduced to wri[t]ing 
by a member of the association & filed with the records of the secretary, going 
to show the nature of the claims of T. J. Vanderslice, & D. Vanderslice, as well 
as the fact that Judge Lewis’ claim conflicted with the same—and also going 
to show that said Lewis refused posatively to submit to and abide by any de- 
cision which this association might render in the premises. 

Whereupon, Upon motion of A. Larzelere, Resolved That it is the deliberate 
opinion of this association that D. & T. J. Vanderslice are the rightful owners 
of the elaim occupied by Judge Lewis, and we will sustain them in holding 
the same. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above resolution officially signed by the chair- 
man of this association be furnished to Judge Lewis. 

On motion of J. R. Whitehead the association adjourned until its next 
regular meeting. 

J. R. Whitehead Sec 


October 15th Pursuant to previous appointment the association met on this 
day whereupon the following proceedings were had 

On motion of John H. Whitehead—Thomas Wildbahn was called to the 
chair and Silas Woodson appointed Secretary. 

Capt J. H. Whitehead in a few brief remarks explained the object of the 
meeting whereupon on motion of S Woodson the chair apointed a committee 
of (5) five to draft resolution’s expressive of the sense of the meeting 

The committee consisted of the following gentlemen Silas Woodson D. B. 
Welden John H. Whitehead 

The committee after a few minutes absence reported the following preamble 
and resolutions which were unanimously adopted 

Whereas it appears from the records of this association that George Jameson 
on the day of 1854 took possession of a claim owned 
by W. K. Richardson near Was. Se. Na’s38 in Kansas Territory within the 
jurisdiction of this association, and that on the [22] day of [August] 1854 
said Jameson at the instance of said Richardson, was duly notified to appear 


38. Wa-the-nah, Kickapoo chief, for whom the town of Wathena was named. 
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before the vigilance committee of this association for the purpose of contesting 
the validity of his claim if he had any, and whereas—he failed to appear be- 
fore said committee and judgment was in consequence thereof rendered against 
him by default, and the marshal of this association was required to notify said 
Jameson of said judgment and to require him to leave said claim before the 
5th inst. and whereas—he refuses to leave said claim and is still thereon in 
defiance of the Judgement of the Vigilance Committee and the notice to leave, 
Therefore resolved by this association that the members of the association 
this day present, being determined to enforce their rules & Judgements will 
forthwith proceed to the claim in controversy, and require said Jamison to 
leave the same and surrender the possession to said Richardson, and if upon 
such request he refuses to leave said claim we will remove him therefrom 
peacefully if we can & forcibly if we must, and put said richardson in posses- 
sion of said claim. 

The committee farther state that the records of this association show that 
Hamilton J. Johnson on the [26] day of [August] 1854 recovered a judgement 
before the Vigilance committee of this association against 
M’ashan for a claim of 160 acres in Kansas Territory lying within the juris- 
diction of this association and whereas it appears from satisfactory evidence 
before the committee that after the rendition of the Judgement aforesaid 
Meashan abandoned said claim and has put Jameson in pos- 
session of the same as his agent or otherwise, & that said Jameson is now 
residing on the same and refuses to deliver the same to said Johnson accord- 
ing to the Judgement of said Vigilance Committee, We therefore recommend 


the same proceedings to be adopted against said Jameson, as is provided in 
the foregoing resolutions, for the purpose of putting W. K. Richardson in 
possession of his claim 


November 22nd 1854 At a special meeting of the Squatter Association held 
at the house of Milton Bryan this day the following proceedings were had 

James B. Otool[e?] was unanimously appointed chairman and J. R. White- 
head requested to aet as secretary. 

The secretary then in a brief manner announced to the meeting that the 
regular chairman of the Vigilance Committee Capt. Jno. H. Whitehead was 
then lying very sick with fever so much so as to render him unable to attend 
to any of the duties of his office and that the said J. H. Whitehead had re- 
quested him the said J. R. Whitehead to announce the same to this meeting 
and tender it his resignation of said office—which was accepted 

Whereupon James B. O’Tool[e?] was appointed chairman of the Vigilance 
Committee vs John H. Whitehead resigned 

On motion of Benjamin Harding the following resolution was adopted 

Resolved that the Vigilance Committee shall not take Cognizance of any 
complaint made by any person who is not a resident of this Territory unless 
he shall render satisfactory evidence by oath or otherwise that he intends to 
become such within six months from this date 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at Whitehead on the 15th day of 
December proximo 
December 15th 1854 
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DESCRIPTION OF SOME OF THE LAND CLAIMS 


One hundred and thirty six claims were recorded in the association 
between July 1 and December 2, 1854. The time of making the 
claims varied, the earliest date being that of James R. Whitehead, 
who claimed the land “by right of actual settlement thereon and 
peacable possession of the same from the 1st day of November 1851 
to the present time.” The land had not yet been surveyed and the 
claims were identified by giving the names of adjoining claimants, 
by listing bordering roads or streams, and in a few cases by giving 
descriptions of land in Missouri opposite. 

The following are representative of the record of land claims: 


1854 1 

July Ist James R. Whitehead’s claim is bounded as follows on the north 
by John Montgomery on the East by the Missouri river on 
the South by John H. Whitehead and on the west by James 
Oconnel and Mary Burnets claims. This claim is composed of 
two fractional Quarter Sections supposed to contain 160 acres 
and lies on the west bank of the Missouri river opposite the 
following described Lands in Missouri (To wit) The south 
west quarter of section (34) thirty four Township (58) fifty 
eight Range (36) Thirty Six and of the north half of Sec- 
tion (3) three of Township (57) fifty seven of Range (36) 
Thirty Six. 
J. R. Whitehead claims the above described parcel of Land by 
right of actual settlement thereon and peacable possession of the 
same from the lst day of November 1851 to the present time. 


(Samuel Montgomery 
( James R. Whitehead Recorder of claims 
(John H. Whitehead 


ll 

July Ist Thomas L. Lease records his claim as follows bounded on the 
Mo River on the east by Tobias S. Lease on the south by a 
claim marked VIE on a black oak tree and on the west by a 
vacant claim. This claim is situated near the head of the 
prarie bottom on the Mo river above banks’es ferry This claim 
includes a valley which is part timber and part prarie with a 
small branch running through it which usually sinks before 
reaching the river and was made on the 2nd day of June 1854 


Witness Tobias S. Lease James R. Whitehead Recorder 


33 

July 15 Thomas W. Waterson’s claim is bounded as follows on the 
north by a vacant quarter on the east by a vacant quarter on 
the south by a vacant quarter and on the west by James 
Waterson This claim has a small grove on it with a tree near 
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by known by the name of the Loan Oak and was made by 
Thomas W. Waterson on the 13th day of June 1854 
Witness James Waterson James R. Whitehead Recorder 


37 

July 17 Thomas J. Vanderslice made a claim on a quarter section of 
land on the 15th day of March 1854 which claim is situated on 
the east side of wolf river where the Indian tole bridge was, 
on the road leading from St Joseph Mo to the Great Nemahaw 
Agency embracing said road which runs near its northern bound- 
ary and is bounded as follows on the north by a vacant claim 
on the east by a vacant claim on the south by W. T. B. Van- 
derslice and on the west by D. Vanderslice 


(H. C. Clifford 

( 

(Saml McClasky 

( James R. Whitehead Recorder 
(John B. Roy 


39 

D. Vanderslice has a claim on wolf river embracing the road 
from St Joseph to Great Nemehaw Agency which is paral[IJel or 
nearly so to its northern boundary supposed to be 150 yds 
within said boundary and is bounded on the north by a vacant 
prarie claim on the east by Thomas J. Vanderslice on the 


south by the claim of James J. Vanderslice and on the west by 
a vacant claim D. Vanderslice made this claim on the 26th 
day of May 1853 in the presence of Major Wm P. Richardson 
and reiterated the same in the presence of Mr McMeeken 
George W. Manypenny and others in the following September 
(This claim lies on the west side of wolf River) 


James R. Whitehead Recorder 


49 

July 18 Charles Estes records his claim as having the following bound- 
aries on the north by Paten W. Estes Jr on the east by a 
fraction & Mo River on the south by Mr. Acord’s fraction on 
the west by Peter Monroe this claim is all timber and was 
made by Charles Estes on the day of 1854 

Witnesses Paten W. Estes Jr 
George Estes James R. Whitehead Recorder 
The above claim was transferred to E. F. Wells by C Estes on 
the 17th day of Oct 1854 for the sum of $25.00 

J. R. Whitehead 


57 

July 22nd Paten W. Estes Sen records his claim as bounded as follows on 
the north by the Missouri river on the east by a vacant claim 
on the south by a vacant fractional Quarter and on the west 
by Paten W. Estes Jr this claim is mostly Timber and was 
made by P. W. Estes Sen on the day of 1854 








August 26th 


Witnesses 


Witness 
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(Charles Estes 
( 
(George Estes James R. Whitehead Recorder 
The above claim was awarded to Francis Bosaier by the Vigi- 
lence Committee on the 19th day of August 1854 by his estab- 
lishing to their satisfaction priority of settlement 

J. R. Whitehead Recorder 


91 

William K. Richardson records his claim as being situated on 
Peters creek and embracing said creek and is bounded as fol- 
lows on the north by Anderson Cox on the east by J. W. 
Crane on the south by Sidney Tennent and on the west by 
claimant unknown This claim is all Timber and was made by 
Mr Richardson on the 19th day of April 1854 

Anderson Cox J. R. Whitehead Recorder 
(Registered in Johnson’s office on the 19th day of May) 


114 

Johgston D. Carson’s claim of 160 acres in Kansas Territory on 
the cotton wood prarie commencing on the S W corner of 
H. H. Woodson’s claim and running south 160 poles to said 
Carson’s S W corner thence east 160 poles to said Carsons S E 
corner thence north 160 poles to said Carsons N E corner 
thence west to place of beginning This claim was made on the 
27th day of July 1854 by putting 4 post in the ground and laying 
4 logs thereon within said boundary 

(Wm Carson 

( 

(Silas Woodson James R. Whitehead Recorder 


119 

Mary Dysart’s claim of 160 acres made in Kansas Territory on 
the 28th day of July 1854 by setting 4 post in the ground and 
laying 4 logs on them for a foundation said claim lies on the 
cotton wood prarie and the foundation is made near the top of 
the ridge about % of a mile § east of the cotton wood spring 
said foundation is near the south line of said claim and the 
said claim is to extend 80 rods east & 80 rods west of the foun- 
dation 

Silas Woodson James R. Whitehead Recorder 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE 


The association provided that disputes were to be settled by a 
vigilance committee composed of thirteen members appointed by the 


chairman. 


Possibly distances and difficulty of travel made it hard to 


secure a quorum, for at its meeting of August 19, 1854, the associa- 
tion ruled that all disputes in relation to claims should be referred 
to a committee of three chosen by the vigilance committee. Any 
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person feeling aggrieved at a decision, however, had the right of 
appeal to the whole committee, which was to meet on the first Mon- 
day of each month. 

The original records of the vigilance committee, as previously 
mentioned, were given to the Historical Society by Benjamin Hard- 
ing of Wathena, who served as secretary of the committee. They 
are written on loose sheets of paper and apparently are not complete. 
The minutes of the meetings, which do not go beyond August 19, 
1854, are as follows: 


At a meeting of the committee of vigilance appointed at a previous meet- 
ing of the squatter association held at James R. Whitehead’s in accordance to 
previous notice on the 15th day of July 1854, the following proceedings were 
had 

The meeting was called to order by the Chairman, Capt. John H. White- 
head and the roll called by James R Whitehead when the following members 
answered to their names 

Capt J H Whitehead, chairman, H Smallwood, James B O’Toole, John W 
Smith Sen. Sam’l Montgomery Benj Harding, John W Smith Jr & James 
J Keaton 

—Absent— Sam’l P Blair Thomas W Waterson Carey B Whitehead, 
Anderson Cox & Joseph Siceliff 

On motion, Benj Harding was appointed secretary and James R Whitehead 
Marshal 

Resolved that all complaints be made in writing to the chairman of the 
vigilance committee and that the person complained of be notified to appear 
at the next meeting of the committee to answer such complaint, also that said 
notice be issued in writing by the secretary and served by the marshal, at 
least three days previous to the time appointed for said meeting 3° 


89. The following are illustrative notices: 


Capt J H Whitehead 
Sir as you are Chairman of the Vigilance Committe organized and appointed by the 
Squatter association at Whitehead on the 24th June 1854 I address this note to you inform- 
ing you that Mr E Blackston has in violation of the laws passed by that association intruded 
upon my claim and I have to request that you give him notice to answer this complaint be- 
fore your Committee on the 22nd day of July inst at Whiteheads place in Kansas Territory 
Henry Thompson 


Whitehead July 15th 1854 


[On reverse side] 
Jacob Sharp H Thompsons Complaint 
Wm Gains 
James Workman 

Spring Hill Farm Kansas Ter 


July 17th 1854 
Mr E Blackston 
ou are hereby notified in accordance to a resolution passed by the committee of 
Vigilance, appointed by the Squatter association at a meeting held at James R Whiteheads on 
the 24th ult. to be and appear, at James R Whiteheads, at the next meeting of said com- 
mittee to be held on the 22nd inst. to answer the complaint of Henry Thompson as intruder 
on his claim 
B Harding 
Sec. Vig. Com. 
(On reverse side] 
July 18th 1854 
Served this notice by reading the same to the defendant 
Jas. R Whitehead 
Marshal 
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Resolved. That the Secretary and marshal be allowed the usual fee for 
issuing and serving such notice 

Henderson Smallwood complained of Daniel O’Toole having made a claim 
within a half mile of his house 

Ordered that said O’Toole be notified to appear at said meeting to answer 
said complaint 

Henry Thompson complained of E Blackston building a house within a 
half mile of his own 

Ordered. That said Blackston be notified to appear at next meeting of the 
committee to answer said complaint 

Disputed claim, Muir vs. Branston. Referred to committee and decided in 
Muir’s favor—Branston submitted like a philosopher 

On motion. The meeting adjourned until the 22nd instant 
B Harding John H Whitehead 

Secretary Chairman 


At an adjourned meeting of the committee of vigilance held at James R 
Whiteheads on the 22nd day of July 1854 the following members answered to 
their names 

Capt J H Whitehead, H Smallwood, J. B O’Toole John W Smith Sen. 
Sam’l Montgomery B Harding S. P. Blair, T. W. Waterson, A Cox & J. 
Siceliff 

Absent J W Smith Jun. J. J. Keaton and Carey B Whitehead 

Case of Smallwood vs O’Toole, continued for want of witness 

Case of Thompson vs Blackston discharged on the understanding that 
Blackston shall, on condition that Thompsons quarter includes his house or 
improvement when the government survey is made, relinquish all land of 
which he may be possessed, belonging to said quarter, but reserving the privi- 
lege of removing his improvements provided said Thompson refuses to make 
a reasonable compensation for the same 

Adjourned to meet again in two weeks (Aug 5th) at twelve o’clock at 
Wa-the-nas 
B Harding 

Secretary 


At an adjourned meeting of the Squatter association vigilance committee 
held at Wa-the-na’s on the 5th day of August 1854 a quorum being present the 
following proceedings were had 

The case of McChesney against Trent & Muir was called, but continued at 
the instance of the plaintiff for want of evidence. 

Smallwood vs O’Toole— Plaintiff unable to sustain his case— Dismissed 

Duncan vs O’Rourk— Continued 

Adjourned to meet at Thomas W Watersons on Saturday the 12th inst at 
eleven o’clock A. M. 

B Harding 
Sec. Vig. Com. 


At an adjourned meeting held at watersons on Sat 12th July [August] 1854 
a quorum was not present and no business was transacted except settling a 
dispute between Hawkins & Acord which was decided in Hawkins favor 
Adjourned to meet at Whiteheads on Sat Aug 19th 1854 
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August 19th 1854— Vigilance committee met - 

Thomas W Waterson was appointed chairman pro tem. 

The case of McChesney against Trent was continued for want of evidence 

Duncan vs O Rourke— Continued 

Francis vs Estes decided in Francis’s favor 

McChesney vs Muir, Judgment rendered against Muir 

In accordance with a resolution passed by the mass meeting on the same 
day John H Whitehead— John W Smith Sen and Thomas W Waterson 
were appointed a committee to settle disputes 

Adjourned 

B Harding 
Sec Vig Com 


Trials in claim disputes followed court procedure. In some cases 
the vigilance committee, when appealed to, reversed the decision of 
the committee of three. An example of such a decision appears 
below: 


Whitehead Kansas Territory 
Sept 4th 1854 


A. L McChesney 
VS 
Frederick Trent 
To the Marshall of the Squatter association for the district of Whitehead 
You are hereby Commanded to notify F Trent that at a meeting of the 
Vigilance Committee held at Whitehead on the 25th day of August 1854 a 


verdict by default was rendered against said Trent and in favour of A L Me- 
Chesney in relation to the rightful ownership of a Certain Claim lying and 
being in the Walnut Grove and bounded as follows on the north by Joseph 
Rakenger & Philip Shirer on the east by N Duncan on the south by A J 
Hawkins and on the west by Vacant Land.49 You are therefore Commanded 
to notify Said Trent to remove from and off of said Quarter Section of Land 
and leave the Same in peaceable possession of the above named A L Mc- 
Chesney within ten days from the serving of this notice 
John H Whitehead 
Chairman of Vigilent Comittee 

40. The claim in dispute was originally made jointly by Roland Shannon and A. L. 
McChesney. On April 10, 1854, Shannon relinquished his right to McChesney. The relin- 
quishment read : 

‘Know all men By these Presents that I Roland Shannon have this day Delivered unto 
A. L. McChesney My Right Title & interest in a certain Claim that I had in Connexion 
with the said McChesney in the Territory of Kansas Being Located in what is call[e]d the 
Walnut Grove this Claim was Made by Me & McChesney in June 1853 & on this day I 
have Relinquished all My Right to said McChesney Given under My hand this the 10th 
day of April 1854 
Witness 
P. S. Roberts Roland Shannon 
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[On reverse side] 
A L McChesney 
vs 
Frederick Trent 
Notice to remove 
Served by reading the Same to Defendant Sept 4th 1854 
James R Whitehead 
Marshall 


Whitehead Sept 4th 1854 

To the Chairman of the Vigilance Committee of thirteen for the district 
of Kickapoo in Kansas Territory 

Sir 

having been informed that there has been a verdict by default ren- 

dered against me by the Committee of three of this association in the Case 
in which A L McChesney was plaintiff and I was defendant and believing that 
I have the best right to the property in dispute and that it will appear so to 
the Satisfaction of your honorable body upon a full investigation of the case 
and knowing that I have the right to appeal from the decission of Said Com- 
mittee of three to that of your honorable body I take this method of doing 
so and hereby request that you will have Said McChesney notified of the 
fact and that he be and appear before your Committee to defend Said Suit 
on the 16th day of Sept 1854 


Frederick Trent 


vs 
A. L. McChesney 
Appeal 
Whitehead Kansas Territory 
Sept 11th 1854 
To the Marshall of the Squatter association for the district of Kickapoo 
Greeting 


By authority vested in me by the Vigilance Committee of the Squat- 
ter association for the district of Kickapoo you are hereby commanded to 
notify A L McChesney to be and appear before Said Committee at Whitehead 
in Kansas Territory on the 16th day of Sept 1854 at 1 o’clock to answer the 
Complaint of Frederick Trent in regard to the equity of a verdict rendered by 
the Com. of three against Said trent and in favour of A L McChesney on the 
26th day of August last 


B Harding 
Sec. Vig. Com. 
Kansas Territory, 15th Septr. 1854. 
Frederick Trent Appellant Appeal to Vigilance Committee of the 
vs Whitehead, Kansas Association 


A. L. McChesney Appellee 

This day the parties appeared before the Committee in proper person and 
after hearing all the evidence, the Committee are of the opinion that the 
appellant is entitled to the possession of the claim in dispute the appellee 
having in the opinion of the committee forfeited his claim in consequence of 
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making an improvement on another and different claim after appellant settled 
upon and commenced improving the claim in dispute, thereby recognising the 
acts of appellant as being legal. It is therefore adjud[g]ed & ordered by the 
committee that the appellant recover & judgment is hereby awarded in his 
favor for the claim of 160 acres upon which appellant is living in the walnut 
grove in Kansas Territory and the Marshal of this association is required 
to see that this judg’et is enforced. It is further ordered & adjudged that 
appellant recover of appellee his costs expended in this behalf to be taxed by 
the Secretary of this association. 
John H Whitehead 
Chairman of Committee 


The last date in the records is December 2, 1854, for the registra- 
tion of a claim. After the territorial government was established, 
and the land was surveyed and pre-empted, the squatter associations 
gradually disappeared. 





English Quakers Tour Kansas in 1858 


From the Journal of Sarah Lindsey 
Edited by SHELDON JacKSON 
I. INTRODUCTION 


HE first recorded visit of Friends to the territory now compris- 

ing the state of Kansas was that of Henry Harvey, Simon 
Hadley and Solomon Haddon in 1833. Their purpose was to investi- 
gate the possibility of opening a mission among the Shawnee Indians 
in their new Western home. The mission was established in present 
Kansas, a short distance southwest of Westport Landing, in 1837. 
It operated until after the opening of Kansas for settlement, closing 
permanently in 1870.1 

Quaker families began to enter the territory following the passage 
of the Kansas-Nebraska act in 1854, the first ones coming to Dra- 
goon creek and to the vicinities of Shawnee Friends Mission, Leaven- 
worth and the present city of Osawatomie. They tended to settle 
in groups or colonies, of which Springdale (near Leavenworth), 
Spring Grove (near Osawatomie), and Cottonwood (near Emporia) 
were the largest. Smaller settlements grew up near the Shawnee 
Friends Mission and at Le Roy. By the end of the year 1857 about 
200 had come to these settlements. 

The settlers early began to meet in private homes on each first 
day ? morning, later adding fourth day morning services. The meet- 
ings were usually silent throughout, for no Friends minister had yet 
emigrated to Kansas territory. Interruptions to their routine were 
frequent during the border-ruffian conflicts of 1855-1856 and the 
Friends doctrine of nonresistance received some severe trials. The 
danger at times became so great that some families would drive to 
the Shawnee Friends Mission for refuge, or cross into Missouri, until 
the immediate threat was past. 

In March, 1858, these isolated groups were greatly encouraged by 
the welcomed visit of two itinerant English ministers, Robert and 
Sarah Lindsey. Typical of the traveling ministers among Quakers 


1, This group of Shawnees had been moved in 1832-1833 from their Ohio reservation to 
a new location west and south of Kansas City. For a history of the mission (located in the 
SW¥% sec. 7, T. 12, R. 25) see Hobbs, Wilson, “The Friends’ Establishment in Kansas Terri- 
tory,” in Kansas Historical Collections, v. VIII, pp. 250-271. This article also gives informa- 
tion on some of the other early Friends settlements in Kansas. 

2. Early Friends refused to use the names Sunday, Monday, etc., for the days of the 
week, because the names had been taken from pagan gods. They called the days of the week 
by their numerals: First day, second day, etc. Similarly the months were designated as 
First month, second month, third month, etc. 
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of the nineteenth century, these were a source of strength to the 
society. 

Robert Lindsey * had begun his ministry in 1844, visiting Friends 
in neighboring communities to his home town in England. Two 
years later he informed his monthly meeting * of his “concern” ® to 
visit the Friends meetings in Ireland, for which service he was “lib- 
erated,” and was absent from home three months. When he re- 
turned he found that Benjamin Seebohm was soon to make a re- 
ligious visit to North America, whereupon they decided to make the 
journey together. In October, 1846, Lindsey and Seebohm sailed 
from Liverpool. The extensive tour of Friends in North America 
which followed occupied four years and eight months. During this 
period, he wrote, they “traveled on the American continent by land 
and by water 32,373 miles, two-thirds at least of that distance in 
our own private conveyance. . . . The rest . . . was per- 
formed by steamboat, railroad cars, [and] public stage.” They 
“attended in that time 966 Meetings for Worship.”® Kansas was 
not included in this tour, however, for it was not yet opened for 
settlement and the only Friends there were the missionaries at the 
Shawnee Friends Mission. 

Hardly had the two returned to England in 1851 when Robert 
again felt called to go, this time to Australia, with Frederic Mackie 
as companion. In the course of this journey he was absent from 
home three and one-half years and traveled through New Zealand, 
Australia, and South Africa. 

After spending a year and a half at home, he again felt it his duty 
to visit foreign lands. This time his wife accompanied him, and they 
were given a “minute”? to visit “all the isolated families of Friends 
in the world.” They set out in 1857 on this ambitious undertaking, 
and spent two years in visiting the United States, Canada, and Nova 
Scotia. It was in the course of this journey that they visited the 


3. Robert Lindsey was born at Gildersome, in Yorkshire, England, in 1801, the son of 
a woolen cloth manufacturer. He learned the drapery business early and began business for 
himself when about twenty-four years old. In 1828 he married a Quaker girl, Sarah Crosland, 
of Bolton, in Lancashire. He was engaged in business and was heard in ministry only occa- 
sionally until 1843 when the family inherited a small fortune. Soon thereafter Robert | Pree want 
embarked on the first of his many travels, Sarah accompanying him on the last one. He died 
in 1863 and Mrs. Lindsey in 1876.—Travels of Robert and Sarah Lindsey (London, Samuel 
Harris and Co., 1886), by Elizabeth Lindsey Galleway, a daughter. Although this book con- 
tains biographical information on the Lindseys and extracts from their diaries, it only briefly 
touches upon Mr. and Mrs. Lindsey’s journey through the United States in 1858 when Kansas 
was visited. 

4. A monthly meeting is the local business meeting in the organization of Friends. 

5. Friends placed great emphasis upon being “led by the Spirit."". When the Spirit 
“moved” a minister to visit a distant meeting, he expressed this as his “‘concern’’ to visit 
said meeting. 

6. Galleway, op. cit., pp. 49, 50. 


7. When Friends ministers traveled in other localities they took with them credentials 
called “‘minutes,”’ prepared by their local meetings. 
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scattered settlements of Friends in Kansas, enduring “many priva- 
tions and rough accommodations.” They were in Kansas in March 
and April, in Iowa in April and May, and then on into the North 
and East. In June, 1859, they left New York for California, going 
to the Isthmus of Panama by sea, crossing the Isthmus by rail, and 
continuing up the coast by boat. They spent considerable time on 
the West coast, preparing the way for the establishment of the first 
Friends meetings in that area. Hawaii, Australia, Tasmania, and 
South Africa were also visited before they returned to England from 
this last journey in July, 1861.§ 

Robert Lindsey kept a careful record in his diaries until the last 
journey, on which Mrs. Lindsey wrote the diary. The diary itself 
is preserved in the Devonshire House Library in London. There is 
an excellent manuscript copy of it in the Quaker collection of the 
Haverford College Library, and it is from this manuscript copy that 
the selections were taken which are here reproduced.® 

After landing at New Orleans, the couple had an eventful journey 
by river steamer up the Mississippi to St. Louis. The portion of the 
diary here printed begins with their departure from St. Louis March 
17, 1858. Sarah Lindsey’s account of the trip up the Missouri river 
from St. Louis to Kansas City is an illustration of the vicissitudes 
of traveling this most popular of the routes into Kansas in those 
years. In their ten-mile trip from the landing at Kansas City to 
the Shawnee Friends Mission they got their first taste of frontier 
high prices and speculation—a charge of five dollars for the last six 
miles. 

The Indians at the mission interested them, especially the several 
who attended the first day meeting. Leaving the mission on March 
22, they set out for the Springdale settlement, about thirty miles 
north, with Caleb Harvey and his wife. The road was new to them 
all and they were repeatedly lost, so that it took them over fourteen 
hours to make the thirty-mile journey. They finally arrived at the 
house of Wm. Coffin, however, and held a meeting on the 24th in 
the meeting house with forty present. Benajah Hiatt here offered 
to convey them to the other settlements of Friends in Kansas in his 
covered wagon. Thus equipped they proceeded to Spring Grove, 
then across the high prairie to Le Roy and up the Neosho river to 
the Cottonwood settlement. Thomas Stanley’s residence (near the 
present town of Americus) and Henry Harvey’s home on Dragoon 


8. Galleway, op. cit., pp. 134-185. 
9. From v. I (1857-'58), pp. 175-200, and v. II, pp. 3-9. 
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creek were stops on the way back to the mission. Having completed 
their tour, Sarah would have been glad to leave Kansas, but Robert 
had become increasingly concerned about a lack of unity between 
some of the members in the Cottonwood settlement. Returning to 
Emporia, they were able to relieve the situation in a conference. 
This completed their work in Kansas. They retraced their journey 
to the Friends mission and were driven to Kansas City by Caleb 
Harvey, having been in the territory near four weeks. 

It is interesting to note the reactions of these English visitors to 
the rough frontier conditions. Having been used to the comforts of 
their English home they were appalled by the inadequate housing, 
lack of furniture, and rough life in these settlements. This did not 
deter them from the object of their visit, however, and their ministry 
was a great blessing to those pioneers who had just gone through 
the trying slavery controversies and were enduring the pioneer hard- 
ships in their isolated homes. Benajah Hiatt states that their min- 
istry was prophetic and inspiring, resulting in many conversions. He 
relates that most of the meetings were held in groves of trees, the 
entire community, both Friends and others, coming to hear the 
English visitors.'° 

Soon after the Lindseys’ visit, permanent meetings were estab- 
lished among these groups, and others sprang up as more settlers 
came in. Kansas Quakers were granted a yearly meeting of the 
own in 1872, with 2,620 members. Subsequent increase has made it 
one of the larger yearly meetings of America, with a membership of 
8,610 and headquarters in Wichita. 


II. Saran Linpsey’s JouRNAL: Marcu 18-Aprit 19, 1858 


18th 3 mo. [1858] Left St. Louis at 3 p.m. yesterday on our 
way to Kansas. Proceeded 125 miles by rail to Jefferson City, & 
from thence by steam boat up the Missouri river about 325 miles 
In usual course we should have arrived at Jefferson City at 9 o’clock 
the same evening, but after proceeding about 16 miles the traiu 
stopped and the passengers were informed that there was an obstruc- 
tion in the way, & we were desired to leave the carriage and walk 
about 1% a mile over a hill thro’ which there was a tunnel. So taking 
our light luggage along with us we ascended the rugged & stony hill, 
partly through the mud where there was no road; and the descent 
was very steep. On regaining the railway we found ourselves at 
the further end of the tunnel where a quantity of rock & earth had 


10. Letter of Benajah Hiatt to Herman Newman, n. d., in possession of Herman New- 
man, Newtown, 
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fallen. The heavy luggage was carried over the hill on men’s 
shoulders, and a number of workmen were employed in removing 
the obstruction, but some of the stones were so large that they had 
to blaster them with gunpowder. We walked a short distance to the 
next station where we waited several hours until the train arrived 
from Jefferson City on its way to St. Louis, when the passengers 
left the train to walk over the hill as we had done, & we took their 
seats and proceeded on our way, but owing to the engine being be- 
hind, instead of at the front of the train, we got along very slowly: 
and missed getting our afternoon meal, except a little fruit pie at 
11 p.m. After traveling all night about 4 a.m. we breakfasted at 
a small station and after proceeding a little further we met with a 
second detention from another fall of earth. The line of railway 
runs close by and parallel with the Missouri river, while high rocks, 
and almost perpendicular bluffs rise from the other side. From 
various detentions we lost about 14 hours, and did not reach Jeffer- 
son City until 11 o’clock this morning. The steam boat was waiting 
for the train, and we were quickly on board, & sailing up the river. 
The scenery on our right hand is bold & rocky; on the left the land 
is flat and mostly covered with a small growth of forest trees. We 
had an abundant supply of good & well cooked provisions set upon 
the table with much taste. The water of the Missouri is very muddy 
& yellow, yet it is used for all purposes on board the boats. 

20th. 3 mo. Yesterday we passed Miami & Brunswick, small vil- 
lages: the day was oppressively hot but in the evening the wind 
arose, and we had a heavy storm, of thunder, lightning, & rain, 
during which our boat was put close to the shore, where we re- 
mained several hours until the storm abated. Great care is required 
to steer clear of sandbanks, & great numbers of trees are washed 
from the shore and carried down by the stream until they become 
fixed in the sand, some with the roots downward and the trunk 
standing above the surface of the water: and it is dangerous to 
get amongst the snags as they are called. We see numbers of wild 
geese of dark plumage on the sand banks & along the shore; they 
rise & fly in the air, seeming to enjoy their unbounded liberty. 

21st. 3 mo. First day morning. At the Friends Mission for the 
Shawnese Indians in Kansas. About 5 o’clock yesterday afternoon 
we arrived at Kansas City on the borders of the Missouri & Kansas 
states. This place has only been open for white settlers about 2 
years," but the Friends Mission has been established much longer 


11. Kansas territory was opened for settlement in 1854 under the provisions of the 
Kansas-Nebraska act, signed by Pres. Franklin Pierce, May 30, 1854. 
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and occupies many acres of rising ground. The City is rapidly 
increasing, and contains many good stores & houses built of brick 
We proceeded 4 miles by a stage coach; but as the Mission was 6 
miles further, & the sun near setting, we seemed obliged to pay the 
driver 5 dollars as the smallest sum he would convey us for. We soon 
crossed the boundary line & entered the state [territory] of Kansas, 
where prairie land opened before us—a deep black soil carpeted with 
grass. On reaching the Mission we were kindly welcomed by the 
Superintendant Simon Harvey, who with his wife & daughter; 4 
young man Caleb Harvey & his wife—the former of whom has 
charge of the farm, a female teacher, & a domestic assistant forms 
their staff. During the winter 24 Indian children were boarded & 
taught gratis, but owing to an epidemic only ten remain in the 
school at present. 

23rd. 3 mo. Third day. On first day we attended the meeting 
which is held in the schoolroom when we had the company of sev- 
eral Indians who were civilized and well dressed; two of the men & 
one of the wives dined with us, the men spoke good English. 

During the late disturbances in Kansas two years ago, the Mis- 
sion friends were threatened with disturbance from the pro slavery 
party: the school was discontinued for some time and the premises 
left in charge of a man & his wife.1* The friends were much dis- 
couraged on their return to find things much out of order and no 
crops to meet the wants of the family, but their prospects have 
now brightened. 

We left Missouri [the Mission?] yesterday accompanied by C. 
Harvey & his wife to visit a settlement of friends on Strangers creek 
11 miles 8. W. of Levensworth City. Our conveyance was an open 
wagon: all of us being strangers to the road we had to make fre- 
quent inquiries. Crossed the Kansas river on a flat owned by a 
respectable Indian who was well dressed & spoke pretty good Eng- 


‘ a. > the Minutes of Indiana Yearly Meeting for the year 1856 is recorded this account 
of the affair: 

“The 20th of 8th month last [1856], . . . a body of armed men, 18 in number, 
came to the Establishment, took all the horses and saddles on the premises, and the Superin- 
tendent going out, asked them to leave him one of the horses to send to obtain a physician 
for his wife, who was | ing sick in the house, when the captain of the band gave utterance 
to profane and abusive language, and presenting his gun at him, in that threatening attitude 
told him, this was only a beginning of what he might look for if he did not leave the place. 

“The Superintendent returning to the house, the commander told the hired man, who was 
present on the occasion, that if he came out again he would shoot him. The day previous 
a number of the Indian children had been taken away from the school by their parents, who 
gave as a reason, their fear that there would be an attack made upon the Establishment. 
These facts, together with the reports of threatened violence toward the inmates, and the de- 
struction of the buildings, induced our Superintendent to come to the conclusion that the 
present safety of himself and family, and the Friends employed there, required him to leave the 
Territory; and accordingly on the 23rd of the 8th month last, they all left for the purpose of 
returning to their homes in Indiana. 

“The premises were left in charge of a hired man by the name of John Denny, and his 
wife, and we learn from late accounts received from him, that no further acts of violence 
have been committed.” 
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lish: understanding that some of his children could read we gave 
him some small books. His dwelling was a good frame house, and 
he owned 800 acres of land, some of which he pointed out lying 
along the banks of the river. He seemed under discouragement, re- 
marking “White men fight.” On enquiry we found that about 2 
months ago one of his brothers found some white men cutting down 
timber upon his land, & on going to expostulate with them, one of 
the party shot & killed him. The murderer escaped, but some others 
were caught & imprisoned. 

The Kansas river is the boundary line between the Kansas & 
Shawnee Indians. There are at present 850 of the former tribe 
& 900 of the latter. We are now on the Delaware lands which ex- 
tend 40 miles in length & 10 in breadth. Passed a Mission ' for the 
Indians, & traveled many miles of prairie land without seeing either 
man, beast, or house. The prairies are now covered with withered 
grass, which is burnt off in spring & we saw some on fire. In this 
state [territory] the Indians hold 200 acres of land each: i.e. if 
a man has a wife & 4 children the family have 1200 acres but in 
general they only cultivate a little for their own support, and the 
rest lies waste, making fine hunting grounds." 

In crossing an unbroken prairie, several miles in extent, & not 
knowing which way to proceed, we came to a stand, and at a dis- 
tance observed 3 Indians mounted on horseback coming towards us; 
on their advance the party seemed to consist of a man & his wife 
& 2 children; the woman had a yellow handkerchief bound round 
her temples, & a long yellow scarf round her neck, with a red 
blanket over her shoulders, enclosing a babe upon her knee: var- 
ious ornaments hung from her saddle, and altogether she had quite 
an imposing appearance. On one of the man’s boots I observed a 
large spur, the stirrups were made of wood, & covered with leather 
which came up to the ankle. The Indian was well dressed & tried 
to give us some information about our journey. After proceeding 
some miles we became uneasy, thinking we were going in the wrong 
direction, and on coming to a cross road altered our track. There 
are numerous natural roads over the prairies, and we often see 
Indian trails where they ride on horseback two or 3 abreast, & the 
roads having been washed with rain appear like deep furrows. At 
length we were cheered by the sight of a house, and a man directed 


- ay Probably the Delaware Baptist mission and school operated by the Rev. John G. 
ratt. 


14. As early as 1854 treaties with certain Indian tribes permitted Indians under some 
conditions, and if they so desired, to hold 200 acres of land each. The statement obviously 
does not apply, however, to every Indian then roaming within the boundaries of the territory. 
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us to Captain Wolfe’s for information. Here we found good farm 
buildings, and a respectable looking family, apparently consisting 
of 3 generations. As we sat waiting in the carriage the captain. 
a fine looking man, came from the woods accompanied by several 
men with an ox team. The Indians are generally shy & retiring, 
some young women were peeping at us in the background, & finding 
that some of them could read, we left books. We got some informe- 
tion respecting the situation of the locality of our friends, but were 
still at a loss as to the point to aim at. After being on the road 
14 hours, when within 4 miles of our place of destination we found 
a man who knew some of our friends and their settlement, so we hired 
him as guide to Strangers creek, which we forded & in a short time 
reached the house of Wm. Coffin, which was only 30 miles from the 
Friends Mission. Wm. Coffin is a son of our worthy friend Elije!: 
Coffin of Richmond, Indiana; he has been here 4 years & is still 
living in a small log cabin. 

24th. 3 mo. Fourth day. Had a meeting with the friends settled 
in the locality in a log building, used both as a meeting house & 
school room.'* About 40 persons, including children, were present: 
the Lord was mercifully pleased to own us, and my dear husband 
ministered to us, commencing with the text: “A man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of things which he possesseth;” “God- 
liness with contentment is great gain.” And the watchword to some 
seemed to be, “If riches increase, set not your heart upon them.” 
Counsel & caution followed, and we had a favored time together. 

Dined at Benajah Hyatt’s [Hiatt] whose wife is Sarah Coffin’s 
sister. In the evening rode a few miles to the habitation of Henry 
Worthington, a log cabin of one room 12 feet square. This friend 
who has a wife & 5 children came here from Philadelphia about 6 
mo. ago. They had been used to the comforts & refinements of good 
society; but being unfortunate in business, they had taken land & 
come out here. We were much interested in seeing them all trying 


15. William H. Coffin came to Kansas in 1854, settling near Leavenworth in 1855. An 
excellent account of his coming to Kansas and the establishment and growth of the Siranger 
(later called Springdale) settlement is found in Kansas Historical Collections, v. VII, pp. 322- 

5 


16. This school is described by V. K. Stanley, the first teacher, in The Kansas Educator, 
Hutchinson, February, 1905. “This primitive school house . . . was built of small oak 
logs, not hewn, cut from a grove nearby. The cracks were stopped with split pieces of timber, 
commonly called ‘chinks’ and mortar composed of mud and prairie grass roots. The building 
was plastered in good shape for that day. It had one three-light and two, two-light windows, 
the glass being 8x 10 inches. The flooring was rough and the roof was composed of three 
foot boards riven out of oak timber, on Stranger river two miles east. The roof was held 
on by weight poles such as were commonly used in that day. The furniture consisted of seats 
made of slabs, with no backs, and four pegs for the legs. Boards were fastened to the wall 
near the windows where the pupils did their writing. The teacher’s stool was a block sawed 
from the end of the log, about eighteen inches in diameter, and his desk nothing more than a 
board, fifteen inches wide and three feet long, fastened to the wall in one corner.” 
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to do what they could in their humble cot; a little corner was 
shielded off where we slept, the rest of the family sleeping in beds 
in the same room. 

26th. 3 mo. Yesterday morning H. W. drove us in his ox team 
to the house of Thomas Newby, a distance of 6 miles a long & weary 
drive occupying about 3 hours, & we crossed several ravines. Found 
our friend, with his wife & 2 smal] children living in a rude log hut. 
We spent a few hours in social converse, and had a little spiritual 
refreshment to hand them. On our return called to see James Wilson 
& wife, an interesting young couple with whom we had an interesting 
cpportunity. After a parting opportunity with our host & his wife, 
accompanied by our truly kind friend, Benajah Hiatt, we set out in 
a covered wagon to visit the other settlements of our friends in this 
state [territory]. The little company at Strangers creek suffered 
much during the late disturbances; the pro-slavery party stopping 
supplies of food. When steamboats reached Leavenworth City from 
the free states, they were often plundered of their stores, & goods &c. 
sent back. And supplies coming from the settlers were seized to 
feed the soldiers of the pro-slavery men, and altho’ thus circum- 
stanced, it was perilous to leave their homes. Some of the families 
removed for a time, & several of their horses were stolen. Leaven- 
worth City is erected on the banks of the Missouri river about 11 
miles from our friends location on Stranger’s creek. 3 years ago 
this site which has been chosen for the city, was overgrown with 
high bushes, but now many good wholesale & retail stores have been 
erected, and comfortable houses, with a population of 9,000 persons. 
The neighbouring settlers here find a ready market for their produce. 

Some of the first settlers in the country gave only 2% dollars pr. 
acre for their land which is well situated, with a good supply of 
timber & water. The bluffs abound with good stone; limestone is 
abundant; & there is plenty of wild fruit, consisting of gooseberries, 
plums, grapes, &c., &c. There is a constant stream of fresh air on 
the prairies, & the friends have wisely chosen sites for their cabins 
on the open ground instead of amongst the trees & creeks in the 
valleys, where chill & fever often prevail. But to proceed with our 
journey. Passing thro’ the Delaware Indians reservation, we rode 
about 12 miles over the open prairie without passing a single house; 
the first we came to was a good new frame house belonging to an 
Indian chief, and was used as an hotel. Some of the best houses we 
see here are two stories high & belong to the Indians. They 
generally locate themselves on the margin of rivers & creeks, beside 
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the woods. As we rode along, the horses gave a sudden start & 
turned on one side; when the driver told us he had checked them on 
observing a rattlesnake in our path, coiled up & ready to strike. We 
all alighted, & on looking back observed the reptile with head erect, 
but our driver soon killed him with his whip & took the rattle from 
his tail. It is well that the rattle is set in motion & heard in time 
to avoid being struck by these venomous creatures. His color was 
a light brown, and his length about 2 feet. There is a plant called 
the rattlesnake’s master, which grows abundantly on the prairies 
which, when applied, takes the venom from the bite, hot stimulants 
being taken at the same time. 


OO OIE —l—( ly’ 


’ During the day we forded two rivers, the Ottawa, & Osage. As 
' the day closed we came in sight of a house, & made our way to it, 
; to ask for lodgings; but finding only a company of men, we were 
directed to another house at some distance which we found to be a 
3 large cabin inhabited by a large family of respectable persons. Be- 
, ing told that they had other company & could only admit us on the 
: condition of occupying beds upon the floor, we were discouraged but 
. as the next house was some miles further we tried to feel thankful 
es that we had a shelter over our heads. Supper was prepared for us, 
° and on wishing to retire, how thankful we were that without any 
o contrivance of our own, my dear R. L. & self were shown to a good 
. bed with curtains, the man & his wife occupied another bed in the 
* same room; our friend had a bed laid upon the floor, and the other 
h inmates occupied a loft. 

" 28th 3 mo. First day. Yesterday we found the prairies more 
level with high bluffs, & stones were abundant, and we passed num- 
“ erous creeks enriched by thick belts of trees. Part of our route lay 
. over the Ottawa Indian reservation, and as usual found them living 
of on the banks of a creek. In general they are not fond of work, but 
- like to hire white men to work for them. They receive annuities 
* from the government for land which has been sold which makes them 
- feel independent, but some of them begin to copy from the white 
- man & farm their land better. 

he Made about 35 miles during the day, crossing Middle creek, & the 
ved Pottawattnia [Pottawatomie]. We met with a kind welcome from 
- Simon Jones & family who live near Osawattami [Osawatomie]. 
te Eleven families of friends are located around here, some of which 
- are numerous; there are 59 members including children. For some- 
- time a meeting for worship has been held at one or another of their 
md houses which is frequently attended by some of their neighbours. 
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This morning the meeting was held out of doors, and an awning 
put up to shelter us from the wind, planks were arranged for seats, 
and about 100 persons were present. The canopy of divine love 
was felt to spread over us, and ability was afforded to preach the 
gospel of life & salvation. 

After meeting we dined at David Mendenalls,’* and returned to 
S. Jones in the evening where we were most affectionately waited 
on by his children whose greatest pleasure seemed to be anticipating 
our wants. This family removed here from N. Carolina 8 months 
ago; their farm consists of 160 acres for which they paid 500 dollars. 
In the evening we had a meeting with the family which cleared the 
way for our departure. 

30th 3 mo. Rode over flat prairies yesterday, bounded by long 
low bluffs. Passed thro’ the town of Hyatt, which consists of two 
houses. Some other houses & improved farms lay on our way. We 
rode 20 miles, and only passed one dwelling house. Crossed the 
Pottawattania creek at Greely, a small town consisting of a few 
huts. Sometimes as far as the eye could reach we could see neither 
house nor tree. Most of the creeks have high banks, but some of 
them are nearly dry at present, which is much to our advantage. 
In summer numerous buffaloes cross the plains & there are many 
wild deer, but we only observed a solitary wolf at a distance. 

The natural roads over the prairies are generally very good, but 
some are rather indistinct, sometimes a furrow is ploughed up to 
shew the track. It was nearly dark before we came in sight of a 
house, and found shelter under the roof of a settler named Pearson 
who we found was born a member of our society, but did not retain 
his membership. Two families of friends reside at Le Roy where 
we had a meeting the following day at the house of R. Davis, who 
has a wife & one child. Their dwelling is made of rough logs laid 
one upon another without the interstices being closed; there is no 
window but an opening for a door, tho’ it is only an opening, the 
floor is nature’s covering & very uneven from the projecting roots 
of trees: and there is a recess for a fire place, but no chimney. The 
furniture consists of two beds, two chairs, a few boxes, & mirror, 
&c., &e. A number of chairs were brought from the neighbours and 
here in the midst of the woods 15 persons assembled for the purpose 
of divine worship. The Lord owned us in our solitary situation, and 
counsel & encouragement to some present were given, prayer was 
also offered for their preservation. 


17. David Mendenhall and his brother, Richard, th i i 
wie Ge os cha: were the first Friends to settle in the 
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Dinner was prepared for us at a neighbour’s house after which 
we rode 15 miles to Hampden, part of the way lying along what is 
called Neosia [Neosho river] bottoms, low wet land. On arriving 
at the village, we were received into the house of Perry Mills, who 
has a wife and a large family. 

1st 4 mo. We have had a meeting in a school house, 26 persons 
present, and my R. L. addressed us from the text: “All scripture 
is given by inspiration from God, and is profitable for reproof, cor- 
rection, doctrine, &e.” 

The frequent reading of these records was encouraged, and the 
nature of true worship & prayer described, & the difference shown 
between those prayers which were conceived in the heart and those 
which were only uttered in a formal manner by the lips. Perry 
Mills suffered much during the late political disturbances, being 
twice taken prisoner while going about his lawful business. The 
ruffians made preparation & were intending to hang him, had it not 
been for the interference of another man who knew him. A con- 
siderable number of his cattle were taken away, besides provisions 
& stores which were for sale. These things reduced their means very 
much. Their house containing two rooms is a very humble dwelling, 
but we were lodged & treated with great hospitality. P.M. is a very 
energetic man, and we hope he will soon be able to overcome his 
present depressing circumstances. Our next stage was to Emporia, 
distant 35 miles. Part of the road was thro’ fine rich prairie land, 
passing the little town of Autumia [Ottumwa?] situated on rising 
ground. The last ten miles was a flat lonely district and we only 
passed a single house. Night closed upon us, and it appeared as if 
we should have to remain in the carriage all night upon the open 
plain, but at a distance at last were cheered by seeing a light which 
proved to be only a store. However we were directed to a house 
at a little distance, but found it newly built & in a very unfinished 
condition, & the man said they were not prepared to accommodate 
us; but we were admitted under the roof, and we found two rooms 
without windows, and we had to sleep close by a large opening thro’ 
which we had abundance of damp air from the river close by the 
house; but by putting up a screen we did not suffer from the ex- 
posure. 

Next morning we crossed the Neosha river and came to Emporia, 
but found two of the friends houses locked up, and had to drive 2 
or 3 miles further before reaching two other families who were living 
in log cabins. One family consisted of a man & his wife and 8 
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children, several of whom were grown up. A meeting was occa- 
sionally held in one of their houses; and arrangements were made 
for a meeting. On returning to Emporia we found a decent inn 
where we took up our quarters, and were glad to have a little quiet; 
and esteemed it a great favor to having a lodging room to ourselves. 

2nd 4 mo. Attended the appointed meeting at Curtis Hyatt’s, 
Cottonwood creek on Neosia river where about 30 members of our 
society met us, including children; several of the neighbours were 
present & there seemed to be great openness in speaking of those 
things which apertain to our present & eternal welfare. At my dear 
husband’s request the friends remained after the meeting, when he 
had a more private opportunity of expressing his feelings of Chris- 
tian interest on their behalf. It seemed that some of them were but 
little known to each other. 

Dined at Andrew Henshaw’s, where we met with Thomas Stan- 
ley 18 who gave us directions to his house where we had fixed to go 
the following day. Having endeavored to draw the scattered mem- 
bers of our society in these parts together, and my R. L. feeling his 
mind relieved, we have much enjoyed a leisure afternoon, spent in 
writing in our little private bedroom. 

4th 4 mo. First day. At Thomas Stanley’s 8 miles from Em- 
poria. This individual along with his wife & children are living in 
a temporary one roomed house the walls of which are of rough 
boards driven into the ground. T. S. has interested himself a good 
deal about the Caw Indians, and is now awaiting the decision, re- 
specting the settlement of land to which this tribe of Indians are 
supposed to have a claim, but which is disputed by some of the white 
settlers. This tribe moves about, & lives in tents, being but partly 
civilized, but they wish T. Stanley to open a mission for them. Our 
friends gave us the best lodging their frail house afforded. The 
wind has been high during the night. 

5th 4 mo. The night was cold & frosty, & owing to the numerous 
chinks in the walls & roof, it seemed likely that we should suffer 
from such an unusual stream of fresh air, but we do not seem to 
have taken cold from the exposure. Held a meeting in a new house 
where we had the company of the neighbours; the room was well 
filled & the Lord was near strengthening for service. Left after 
dinner, T. Stanley accompanying us, to a creek called 142, where 
we lodged. In the drive we ran over a rattlesnake & partly killed, 


18. Thomas Stanley was a well-known Quaker missionary to the Indians. Having served 
three years (1842-1845) at the Shawnee Friends Mission, he moved among the Kaw Indians 
in 1857 and carried on an independent work among them until they were moved to Indian 
territory. Later he was active in the Friends work among the Indians in present Oklahoma. 
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our friends alighting to complete its destruction. Next day we pro- 
ceeded to Henry Harvey’s, who has been interested, and spent much 
time & labor on behalf of the Indians. He lives on Drago[o]n 
creek,!® but we were sorry to find he was not at home, but were 
kindly cared for by his wife, a delicate woman, & his sons. 

The day has been very cold, windy, & wet, and we were glad to 
find a shelter, but sorry to see the family of such a self sacrificing 
friend living in such an humble dwelling with so few of the comforts 
of life. 

6th 4 mo. On the 6th rode 40 miles to Bloomington, having had 
a meeting with the different branches of C. Harvey’s family the 
preceding evening. Lodged at Edwin Stokes’ who had a birthright 
in our society & his brother is still a member. Called to see Shubal 
Sevain, who had an accident lately & lost several fingers from his 
left hand; and he is now confined to bed with a broken leg. He has 
a wife & several children; we had a religious opportunity with the 
family. Had an appointed meeting in a school house. My dear 
husband had good service in the ministry, dwelling particularly on 
the Atonement; the knee was afterwards bowed in prayer. At the 
close of the meeting a man arose, & requested leave to ask a few 
questions; but my R. L. replied that having fulfilled his mission he 
did not wish to be detained. We had heard that some noted infidels 
were in the neighbourhood and he proved to be the leader amongst 
them. Altho’ there are 25 friends settled around, they are not in 
the practise of meeting together for Divine worship. 

16th 4 mo. Kansas City, Missouri. I trust our visit to Bloom- 
ington may have been useful to some who now seem resolved to be- 
gin the reasonable and needful duty of holding religious meetings. 
Surely we require the pure mind stirring up, or we may get into the 
lukewarm & benumbed condition. Great is the loss which some per- 
sons sustain by going into isolated situations where religion is at a 
low ebb. Taking leave of our kind friends, the Stokes family, we 
forded the river, & drove about 20 miles partly thro’ the Shawnese 
reservation, to the house of Henry Wilson who has a wife & 4 
children. He had been in the employ of a respectable Indian named 
Charles Fish, but is now renting some land from him, & is living in 
a log cabin belonging to some of C. Fish’s family. [8th 4mo.] On 
5th day the 8th had a meeting in our friends cabin where Levi Wood- 
ward, wife & child came to meet us. An Indian named Pascal Fish, 


19. For an account of the early settlement on Dragoon creek see Stephen Jackson Spear's 
“Reminiscences of the Early Settlement of Dragoon Creek, Wabaunsee County,” in Kansas 
Historical Collections, v. XIII, pp. 345-368. See, also, biographical sketch of Henry Harvey, 
ibid., p. 348, footnote. 
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with his wife & son also gave us their company. The Wing of Divine 
Goodness was felt to spread over us, and we had an interesting sea- 
son, wherein counsel & close things were spoken to some present. 
Prayer was also offered. On separating the Indian seemed to regret 
that we had not taken up our quarters at his house, as he had room 
&c., and could have found food for ourselves, and corn for our 
horses: he requested that we would pray for them. 

The Indians were well dressed, & the man spoke good English. 
In the afternoon rode to the town of Lawrence. As we had now 
visited the different settlements of our friends in Kansas, we should 
have been glad to leave the state [territory], but my dear R. L. did 
not feel his mind relieved in regard to the friends in Emporia, be- 
tween some of whom there was a want of unity, so we returned to 
that place, altho it caused us two days journey. Lodged at the 
house of Milton Chamness, after which there was a conference be- 
tween the parties referred to, which ended to satisfaction. 

We called to see Jonathan Wheeler’s family; he has a wife & 8 
children who reside in a one roomed cabin upon the open prairie. 
The house had no windows & but few of the comforts & conveniences 
of life within: the bare uneven ground was covered with a little hay. 

16th 4 mo. Jonathan Wheeler’s house was scantily furnished; 
round the sides of the house several trunks of trees enclosed loose 
lay, which with cross timber, without bed stocks, formed several 
sleeping places for the night. A large box was used as a table, two 
or three chairs, & smaller boxes served for seats, a few open shelves 
held the crockery ware, and a small cupboard contained their stock 
of books. But in the midst of this humble abode contentment 
seemed to dwell, and a smile played upon many of the happy faces 
around us. This family have taken up 160 acres of land and seem 
likely to do well. We had a meeting with them to satisfaction; 
many of us would think their lot a hard one, but we had cause to 
believe that the Son of Peace had taken up His abode in some of 
their hearts. 

Dined with our young friends A. Henshaw & wife, then had a cold 
windy ride to Duck creek where we lodged. Next morning the 
ground was covered with snow, and we had a stormy drive over the 
open prairie, 15 miles of our route being through the Sac & Fox 
Indian reservation where we did not see a single house, & only 
crossed two creeks. Dined at Burlingham [Burlingame?], and 
lodged at Henry Hyatt’s at Twin Mounds, the place taking its name 
from two oblong natural elevations which are seen from a distance 
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& appear as if they had been cast in a mold. H. Hyatt was once a 
member of our society. Here we met with a person named William 
Denton who is a noted infidel, and the individual who attended the 
meeting which my R. L. had at Bloomington. He removed to this 
country from Darlington about nine years ago; he was acquainted 
with the Pease’s family. We could agree with a remark he made; 
that this country suited persons holding views similar to his own 
better than England. 

On leaving the house H. Hyatt refused to take money for our 
accommodations. Rode to Lawrence next morning where we parted 
from our truly kind friend Benajah Hyatt who has been our driver 
& faithful companion for nearly 3 weeks, during which time he has 
given us much information upon subjects relating to the recent dis- 
turbances in Kansas, some of which were of a most tragical nature, 
being cold blooded murders & attrocities, such as are seldom heard 
of in this age of the world amongst civilized nations. We were 
intending to proceed to the Friends Mission by public stage but all 
the seats were engaged. A note had been sent to the hotel for my 
R. L. from L. N. Wood [Samuel N. Wood?], an entire stranger to 
us, but a descendant of friends, who having heard of our arrival 
invited us to his house to remain either a day, or a month, as suited 
our convenience; so we spent the afternoon & lodged there, and his 
wife, a well educated & sensible woman, treated us kindly. L. N. 
Wood is a lawyer by profession & seems to be in easy circumstances. 
The family are living in a temporary house, but a little snug bed 
was prepared for us in the loft, the ascent of which was by irregular 
boards some of which bent as we trod upon them. Took leave of 
our kind friends the following morning and went to the Mission, a 
distance of 35 miles by public stage. For nearly two weeks there 
has been a cloudy atmosphere but now the sun shines in the clear 
blue sky. 

Within the last week we have seen abundance of wild plum & 
gooseberry trees in full blossom. The prairie chickens are like a 
little speckled pullet, and very numerous, if we come near they take 
wing & fly a short distance. The larks build their nests upon the 
ground, & sing a short sweet plaintive note; but in other respects 
are unlike our English birds bearing that name. Spent fifth day 
with our friends at the Mission: the mid-week meeting was an in- 
teresting season wherein my dear husband had some service. A 
friend named James Stanley*® who had just arrived in the state 


20. James Stanley was a younger brother of Thomas Stanley, and was also a missionary 
to the Indians. 
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[territory] along with wife & 3 children called in the evening. J. S. 
is a joiner by trade and has come here with the prospects of station- 
ing himself among one of the Indian tribes to instruct them in 
manual labor & to endeavour to raise their condition in other re- 
spects. The poor Indians have been driven from one place to an- 
other, until some of the Shawnese & other civilized tribes are intend- 
ing to become citizens of the United States. Some of the natives 
have married white persons. In riding along we do not see many 
Indians & but seldom pass their habitations. They are generally 
shy & retiring; we saw two squaws in Lawrence, one of whom was 
clad in a scarlet, & the other in a yellow dress, & blankets were 
thrown over their shoulders like a cloak. 

This morning, the 16th, 4 mo., we arose very early and taking a 
final leave of our friends at the Mission, were accompanied by C. 
Harvey who drove us to Kansas City in a waggon. The road was 
thronged with emigrants who were just entering the state [terri- 
tory]: some in covered wagons had been camping for the night, and 
having kindled a fire were preparing breakfast. Others were walk- 
ing with their bags & bundles. On approaching the river we had the 
mortification to see the steamboat by which we expected to proceed, 
start from the shore & sail without us; not knowing when another 
of that class might be passing, we went to an inn where I spent 
some hours in posting up my journal, but being on the tiptoe of 
expectation we had an uncomfortable day. We retired to rest and 
got a few hours sleep; and at an early hour the following morning 
we heard the steam whistle, & before 6 a.m. were on board the 
“Meteor.” Much rain fell during the night accompanied by thunder 
& lightning. Our boat is rather small but a fast sailer; we have not 
many fellow passengers. On first day morning we held our meeting 
in our cabin, rather a dull heavy season to myself; wherein I felt 
my own weakness & inability to help myself. It is not usual for 
the boats on the Missouri to run thro’ the dark nights: but our 
captain being desirous of reaching Jefferson City, ran until 8 P. M., 
when we struck upon a sand bank, and notwithstanding all the skill 
& ingenuity which the accident called forth we were not afloat until 
daylight next morning. Reached Jefferson City about 7 A. M. just 
in time to take the train to St. Louis where we arrived in 6 hours. 
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The Annual Meeting 


HE sixty-eighth annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical 
Society and board of directors was held in the rooms of the 
Society on October 19, 1943. 
The annual meeting of the directors was called to order by Presi- 
dent W. E. Stanley at 10 a.m. First business was the reading of 
the annual report by the secretary. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT, YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 19, 1943 


In last year’s report mention was made of the war service of the Society. 
Most important is the assistance given to persons born in Kansas who seek 
evidence of place and date of birth. These are nearly all applicants for war 
jobs where proof of American birth is required. Copies of such records go 
directly to the factories or are used by the individuals in securing birth cer- 
tificates. The Society holds the original records compiled by state census 
takers from 1865 to 1925. Most names can be found in these statistical rolls 
but occasionally proofs come from old newspapers, church records and school 
records. During the year 4,317 persons were supplied with this information. 
Part of the time it was necessary to transfer workers from other departments 
to meet the demand. 

The museum with scores of First World War relics is popular with soldiers 
and visiting relatives of men at the army hospital and air field. A special 
museum devoted to World War II was installed in the first floor lobby in 
August. Outstanding posters are shown on the walls and a number of special 
exhibitions of war photographs, sketches and paintings have been arranged for. 
Two cases of war relics are on display and it is expected that within a few 
months several more will be added. 

Three members of the staff of the Society are on leave in the service. Lt. 
Edgar Langsdorf is stationed at Camp Shelby, Mississippi, where he is helping 
with the training of Japanese Americans. Ens. Josephine Louise Barry, U. 8. 
N. R., is with the ordnance bureau at Washington, D. C. G. R. Gaeddert is 
in Washington, D. C., in training for a position as assistant field director of 
the American Red Cross. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

President W. E. Stanley reappointed Chief Justice John S. Dawson and 
T. M. Lillard to the executive committee. The members holding over were 
Robert C. Rankin, Charles M. Correll and Milton R. McLean. Since last 
year’s meeting three outstanding members of the board of directors have died. 
They are Fred Bonebrake of Topeka, one of the most loyal members of this 
Society, who served for a time as its secretary; E. A. Austin of Topeka, presi- 
dent of the Society from October, 1936, to October, 1937; and L. C. Uhl, Jr., of 
Smith Center who for many years was active in the work of the Society. 


THE LEGISLATURE 


The legislature of 1943 provided for an additional cataloguer, raised the 
salary of the secretary to $3,750 a year, and allowed an emergency salary in- 
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crease of ten percent to members of the staff for the duration of the war. 
Other items of the regular appropriation remain the same. 

The legislature also transferred control of the janitors in the Memorial 
building from the state executive council to the Historical Society. For thirty 
years the building has been an orphan, employees having come through the 
statehouse janitorial pool. In addition, another janitor was authorized and 
$500 a year was added to the building contingent fund. 

The printing and binding fund, along with funds of other state departments, 
was arbitrarily reduced in the budget director’s recommendation to the legis- 
lature. Our last year’s appropriation of $7,500 was cut to $7,000 for the fiscal 
year ending in June, 1944, and to $6,000 for the year ending in June, 1945. 
The Society will do less printing during the war, but we feel it is poor economy 
to try to postpone binding, since documents and newspapers deteriorate more 
rapidly if left unbound. 

The contingent fund of the Old Shawnee Mission was raised to $2,250 a 
year and the salaries of caretakers there and at the First Capitol building were 
substantially increased to bring them within the ranges set up by the state 
merit system. The First Capitol received the usual $150 a year for its con- 
tingent fund. 

The Historical Society gave active support to appropriation items covering 
other state historic sites and parks, though they are not directly under our 
supervision. 

LIBRARY 

During the year more than 2,300 persons have done research in the library. 
Of these about 900 worked on Kansas subjects, 700 on genealogy and 600 on 
general subjects. Numerous other requests were answered by letters. Due 
to the war there has been a marked decline in the number of persons engaged 
in long research on theses for advanced degrees and historical works. 

Many Kansas books and pamphlets and 28 genealogies have been received 
as gifts, and the Daughters of the American Revolution and the Colonial 
Dames have contributed valuable records. A gift of unusual interest at this 
time is the family Bible of Jacob F. Eisenhower, grandfather of Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower. It was presented by Mrs. Lydia Anna Holdeman Eichel- 
berger of Tabor, Iowa, a granddaughter of Jacob F. Eisenhower. The Bible 
contains family records. 

The library is receiving regularly 30 publications from military and naval 
camps and defense plants in Kansas. Two artists in military service at Fort 
Leavenworth and Camp Funston, who were selected to paint murals depict- 
ing Western scenes at these posts, were given help in their research. 

Approximately 6,000 clippings from representative Kansas newspapers were 
clipped and mounted on sheets for binding and on cards for vertical bio- 
graphical files. These clippings, numerous in spite of newsprint cuts and aban- 
doned newspapers, are preserved in an effort to tell the newspaper story of 
Kansas in war-time. They not only include articles about army posts and 
defense plants, but also tell of the war's effect on the social, educational and 
economic life of the state. 


PICTURE COLLECTION 
During the past year 626 pictures were classified, catalogued and added to 
the picture collection. An album of 151 kodak pictures illustrating conditions, 
programs and activities of the Pottawatomie jurisdiction in Kansas was given 
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by the WPA through Mrs. Mary Parkman. A large collection of pictures on 
the Santa Fe trail and the West was purchased from J. G. Masters. These 
have not yet been accessioned. 


STATE AND FEDERAL ARCHIVES 


The outstanding archival accession of the year was official correspondence 
of Gov. Payne Ratner. This includes letters and other official records and is 
estimated at 38,500 manuscripts. From the state board of agriculture came 
3,006 booklets of statistical rolls for 1935 and 3,119 for 1936. 

The following microfilm copies of the records of the office of Indian affairs 
have also been added to the Society’s collections: Six reels of outgoing com- 
munications of the Secretary of War relating to Indian affairs, 1800-1824; 65 
reels of copies of outgoing letters of the office of Indian affairs, 1824-1861, and 
126 reels of registers of letters received, 1824-1880, containing digests of the 
letters received, names of the writers, dates, etc. 


PRIVATE MANUSCRIPTS 

Forty manuscript volumes and 98,117 individual manuscripts were received 
during the year. 

Perhaps the outstanding accession was the collection of Joseph L. Bristow, 
U. S. senator from Kansas from 1909 to 1915. The papers embrace corre- 
spondence, speeches and miscellaneous manuscripts. There are 86,400 letters, 
dating from 1900 to 1925, the majority from 1909 to 1915 when Bristow was 
senator. They are official and political in character and will be invaluable to 
students of the political history of the period. The collection was received 
from Frank H. Bristow of Salina, a son of Senator Bristow. 

A large collection of the manuscripts of Frank A. Root was presented by his 
son, George A. Root, who for more than fifty years has been a member of the 
staff of this Society. Frank A. Root was for many years a prominent Kansas 
newspaperman and was the author of The Overland Stage to California. In 
addition to his father’s papers Mr. Root gave his own collection consisting of 
letters, reminiscences and miscellaneous material, approximating 3,300 items. 
These collections have not yet been organized. 

Eleven photostat letters and seven documents relating to William “Buffalo 
Bill” Matthewson were donated by George H. Browne of Kansas City. 

The Civil War diaries (1863, 1864) of John Melvin Converse were given by 
Mrs. May Frink Converse of Wellsville. Converse served in an Illinois regi- 
ment. 

To the George J. Remsburg collection were added 205 letters dating from 
1911 to 1942. 

Irving R. Lovejoy of Compton, Cal., presented the diary (September 1, 1828- 
August 1, 1864) of his mother, Julia Louisa Lovejoy, and numerous clippings 
of her letters to Eastern newspapers. Julia Lovejoy and her husband, the Rev. 
Charles H. Lovejoy, came to Kansas in 1855. Her writings relate many of her 
hardships as the wife of a pioneer Methodist missionary. 

The Columbian Title and Trust Company of Topeka gave the Society 
photostat copies of several pages from the early record book of the Topeka 
Association. 

To the historical records of Russell county, Judge J. C. Ruppenthal added 
a list of marriages of Russell county citizens from 1874 to 1883; the names 
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of men inducted into the U. S. forces in 1917 and 1918; together with other 
material. 

A group of letters and documents were given by Adela C. Van Horn. In- 
cluded was a photostat copy of the famous “Ross-Pottawatomie” letter written 
by Sen. S. C. Pomeroy in 1861. The letter proposed a bit of graft in the letting 
of a contract for supplies to the Pottawatomie Indians. It appeared in a num- 
ber of newspapers in 1873 and was used against Pomeroy in his campaign for 
re-election. 

Three hundred seventy documents, muster and pay rolls of detachments of 
the U. S. army hospital corps at Fort Riley (1853-1902) were given by Sgt. 
Mark M. Woodford of the hospital department, Fort Riley. 

The Society recently received from E. T. Stretcher through Gen. M. R. 
McLean a manuscript volume containing a roster of Co. A, Fifth Kansas 
Volunteer cavalry, and a diary written by Capt. William F. Creitz of the com- 
pany, also a manuscript history of Company A by the same author. Captain 
Creitz settled in present Jackson county in 1856, erecting the first house on the 
townsite of Holton. He took an active part in the territorial troubles. In the 
1870’s he moved to Portland, Ore. 

Other donors were: Henry J. Adams, Lee H. Cornell, P. L. Courtright, 
Matthew C. Dickson, Mrs. Mabel Adams Evans, E. B. Everhart, Lee W. 
Fergus, Dr. J. W. Fields, Lillian Forrest, Mrs. Emily L. B. Grant, W. W. 
Graves, E. G. Hamilton, Grant W. Harrington, Charles C. Hoge, Edward 
Killen, R. W. McGrath, Grace Meeker, Mrs. E. 8. Platt, H. G. Pope, Robert 
C. Rankin, George Robb, Mrs. Philip K. Roberson, Mrs. Clarence R. Rupp, 
Mrs. A. B. Seelye, Sierra club of San Francisco, Rollo G. Silver, Dr. Robert 
Taft, Harriet E. Freeman Tarbet estate, Topeka Board of Education, William 
Allen White, Whittier club of Leavenworth, and Henry E. Riggs of Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

NEWSPAPER AND CENSUS DIVISIONS 

Demands on the newspaper and census divisions fell off to about half the 
total reported a year ago. However, nearly 21,000 loose issues of newspapers 
and 4,284 bound volumes were consulted; 8,806 census volumes were searched 
and from them 4,317 certified copies of family records were issued. 

The work of indexing names in the census continued till the close of the 
Society’s WPA project, January 28, 1943. For the period from October, 1942, 
through January, 1943, 44,100 cards were prepared, listing the residents of the 
city of Topeka, 1895; Soldier township, Shawnee county, 1895, 1915, and 
Topeka township, Shawnee county, 1905 and 1925. 

The 1943 List of Kansas Newspapers and Periodicals was published in Au- 
gust. It showed the issues of 697 newspapers and periodicals being received 
regularly for filing, 32 fewer than were shown in the 1942 List, and 62 fewer 
than were listed in 1941. Fifty-eight Kansas newspapers have suspended pub- 
lication since the United States entered the war, and there will doubtless be 
more. During this period the Society added seventeen military and ten in- 
dustrial publications, printed in Kansas. 

Of the 697 publications in the 1943 List, 56 are dailies, 10 semiweeklies, 443 
weeklies, one three times monthly, 24 fortnightlies, 11 semimonthlies, one once 
every three weeks, 83 monthlies, 13 bimonthlies, 21 quarterlies, 29 occasionals, 
2 semiannuals and 3 annuals, coming from all the 105 Kansas counties. Of 
these 697 papers, 149 are listed Republican, 33 Democratic and 251 independent 
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in politics; 82 are school or college, 32 religious, 17 fraternal, 8 labor, 3 local, 
17 military, 10 industrial, 10 trade and 85 miscellaneous. 

On January 1, 1943, the Society’s collections contained 48,838 bound volumes 
of Kansas newspapers, in addition to the more than 10,000 bound volumes of 
out-of-state papers dated from 1767 to 1943. 

Sixty-eight reels of newspaper film were acquired during the year. The 
outstanding accession was twenty-five reels covering the Atchison Champion. 
This includes the weekly edition from February 20, 1858, through May 22, 1869, 
and the daily from March 22, 1865, through March 21, 1877. Until this film 
was secured the Society had only scattered issues of the Champion for these 
years. A very complete file belonging to the Wisconsin Historical Society was 
borrowed and was combined with the issues held by this Society and others 
belonging to the Library of Congress. The Library of Congress collated and 
microfilmed the combined collection of 16,429 pages. This Society canvassed 
the leading historical societies and libraries for subscriptions and six additional 
orders were secured, thus materially reducing the cost. Other film accessions 
were: Washington (D. C.) Evening Star, July 5, 1853-September 30, 1865; St. 
Joseph (Mo.) Weekly Free Democrat, August 6, 1859-April 13, 1861; The 
Morning Herald, St. Joseph, February 12, 1862-February 11, 1865; The 
Weekly West, St. Joseph, May 8, 1859-April 28, 1860; St. Louis (Mo.) Jn- 
telligencer, January 1, 1850-December 31, 1851; St. Louis Daily New Era, 
March ‘6-December 29, 1849; St. Louis Evening Pilot, January 6, 1855-No- 
vember 15, 1856; St. Louis Daily Union, August 17, 1846-April 6, 1849; Choctaw 
Intelligencer, June 16, 1850-January 7, 1852, and Choctaw Telegraph, of Doaks- 
ville, Okla., May 3-December 20, 1849. 

Newspaper accessions include: A file of PM, New York, beginning with the 
issue of June 18, 1940 (v. I, No. 1), from Dr. N. E. Saxe, of Washburn Mu- 
nicipal University, Topeka; a copy of the Le Roy Pioneer, June 8, 1867 (v. I, 
No. 33), from Glick Fockele, Le Roy; thirty issues of the Manufacturers and 
Farmers Journal, Providence, R. I., dated from June 8 to December 31, 1857; 
files of The Kansas Sentinel, Emporia, April 21, 1880-August 2, 1882, and the 
Emporia Democrat, February 25, 1885-February 16, 1887; and single issues of 
a miscellaneous character from Mrs. J. W. Dansey, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Beth 
K. Casper, Anthony; Mrs. J. W. Wally, Fort Dodge; Miss Helen Capps, Mrs. 
Arthur Gray, David E. Palmer, and George A. Root, Topeka. 

MUSEUM 

The attendance in the museum from July 1, 1942, to October 1, 1943, was 
31,295. There were 75 accessions. Among the most interesting is a collection 
of models made by Harold L. Kooken (1904-1934) of Burlington. III health 
from boyhood kept him from normal activities and he turned to hand work 
and became so skillful that he was employed as a model maker by two leading 
automobile manufacturing companies. Another new display that attracts 
much attention is the set of 14 dioramas donated by the Work Projects 
Administration through Mrs. Harrison Parkman. 


SUBJECTS FOR RESEARCH 


During the year the following have been subjects for extended research: 
Biography: William Mathewson. County and town history: History of Me- 
Pherson; Coffey county and the Neosho valley; old Westport. Education: 
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Education in Doniphan county. General: History of the United States dis- 
trict court in Kansas; the old West; history of agriculture; pioneer life in 
Kansas; statistical history of Methodist churches in the Central Kansas con- 
ference boundaries, 1854-date; Kansas stories; folk-lore in. northwest Kansas; 
advertising problems; land policies in Kansas; early fur traders in Montana; 
Cherokee Strip Livestock Association. 


ACCESSIONS 
July 1, 1942, to September 30, 1943 


Magazines (bound volumes) 
Archives: 
Separate manuscripts 
Manuscript volumes 
Manuscript maps 
Private Manuscripts: 
Separate manuscripts 
Volumes 
Printed maps, atlases and charts 
Newspapers (bound volumes) 
Pictures 
Museum objects 


TOTAL ACCESSIONS, SEPTEMBER 30, 1943 


Books, pamphlets, bound newspapers and magazines................ 412,771 

Separate manuscripts (archives) 

Manuscript volumes (archives) 

Manuscript maps (archives) 

Printed maps, atlases and charts 11,700 

Pictures 21,054 
33,190 


THE QUARTERLY 

The Kansas Historical Quarterly is now in its twelfth year, eleven volumes 
already having been published. Much of the credit for the high standard the 
magazine has achieved among the state historical magazines of the country 
should go to Dr. James C. Malin, associate editor, who is professor of history 
at Kansas University. Doctor Malin’s criticisms of articles submitted is in- 
valuable. The Quarterly is widely quoted by the newspapers of the state and 
is used in many schools. 

FEDERAL WORK PROJECTS 

The WPA project sponsored by the Society for work on its collections was 
closed the last of January. For the period from October 9, 1942, to January 
28, 1943, an average of thirteen persons were employed five days a week, with 
the federal government spending $3,232.14 for wages. The Society’s staff super- 
vised the workers. 

The closing of the project marks the end of a series of federal work pro- 
grams which the Society has operated with brief interruptions for the past 
nine years. The first project, through the Civil Works Administration, began 
in January, 1934. Anyone who was out of a job could be employed. Following 
the CWA came the Federal Emergency Relief Committee which hired workers 
from the relief rolls only. Then came the Works Progress Administration, 
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and finally the Work Projects Administration. Similar work projects, offered 
by the National Youth Administration and other agencies for young people 
in and out of school, were also sponsored by the Society. In all, the federal 
government spent about $90,000 for wages, while our expenses ran to $2,400, 
much of which went for typewriters and filing equipment which became the 
property of the Society. 

Major records of the Historical Records and American Imprints surveys, 
projects sponsored by the Historical Society to inventory the county archives 
of Kansas and to list the early imprints in the state’s libraries, have been 
deposited here by Mrs. Mary Parkman, state director of the WPA community 
service programs. The collection fills 107 file drawers and fourteen pasteboard 
cartons. When the state WPA offices were closed Mrs. Parkman also made it 
possible for the Society to select other items for preservation. Included in 
this miscellaneous material were pictures, art and museum catalogues, and 
five filing cases of clippings and records. 


OLD SHAWNEE METHODIST MISSION 


Despite gasoline rationing the number of visitors at the mission continues 
to increase. Most are people who live within a radius of ten miles. When 
the mission was acquired by the state fifteen years ago there were few houses 
in the vicinity. Now the site is surrounded by homes and there has been 
continuous development in every direction. Last spring 150 young trees were 
planted on the grounds and nearly all weathered the summer. During the 
year minor repairs were made on the buildings. The grounds are being con- 
stantly improved by grading and the removal of stone. 

The Society is indebted to the Shawnee Mission-Indian Historical Society 
and to the state departments of the Colonial Dames, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the Daughters of American Colonists, the Daughters of 
1812 and the Shawnee Mission Garden Club for their continued coéperation 
at the mission. Harry A. Hardy, caretaker at the mission, and his wife, Kate 
Hardy, deserve special mention for the manner in which the buildings and 
grounds are maintained. 

FIRST CAPITOL OF KANSAS 


Since travel through Fort Riley on U.S. highway 40 was detoured the num- 
ber of visitors at the old capitol building has fallen to a new low. Many 
soldiers and members of their families, however, continue to visit the grounds. 

THE STAFF OF THE SOCIETY 


The accomplishments noted in this report are due to the Society’s splendid 
staff of employees. It is a pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to them. 


Respectfully submitted, Krrxe Mecuem, Secretary. 


At the conclusion of the reading of the secretary’s report, John S. 
Dawson moved that it be accepted. Motion was seconded by Milton 
R. McLean. 

President Stanley then called for the report of the treasurer, Mrs. 
Lela Barnes. The report, based on the audit of the state accountant, 
follows: 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
September 1, 1942, to September 30, 1943 


MEMBERSHIP FEE FUND 


$1,358.31 
3,441.81 


Receipts: 
Memberships 336 . 00 
Bond interest 142.26 
Refunds for postage .. 457 .25 
NE ee 169.69 


Disbursements 

Balance, September 30, 1943: 
Cash 
U. S. savings bond, “Series G” 


5,034 .97 
$5,905.32 


The United States treasury bonds in the amount of $3,441.81 (par value 
$3,500) belonging to this fund, were sold with the approval of the executive 
committee April 5, 1943, and the proceeds reinvested in United States savings 
bonds, “Series G.” 

JONATHAN PECKER BEQUEST 


Balance, September 1, 1942: 
Cash 
ee ere ey 


Interest received: 
Bond interest 
Savings account 


Disbursements, books 
Balance, September 30, 1942: 
Cash 
RI os eas oan Schade edu neamaues 


JOHN BOOTH BEQUEST 


Balance, September 1, 1942: 
Cash $19.33 
500.00 519.33 


Interest received: 
EET EEE ee OS ae ee eS 21.59 
Savings account 
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Disbursements 
Balance, September 30, 1943: 
Cash 
EE irk a aieges sababaatee ek heasebacns 


THOMAS H. BOWLUS DONATION 


The United States treasury bond for $1,000 which substantiated this donation 
was sold April 5, 1943, and a United States savings bond, “Series G” in the 
amount of $1,000 purchased in its place. The interest is credited to the mem- 
bership fee fund. 

This report covers only the membership fee fund and other custodial funds. 
It is not a statement of the appropriations made by the legislature for the 
maintenance of the society. These disbursements are made not by the treas- 
urer of the Society, but by the state auditor. For the year ending June 30, 
1943, these appropriations were: Kansas State Historical Society, $29,670; Old 
Shawnee Mission, $2,000; First Capitol of Kansas, $750. 


On motion of Mrs. W. D. Philip, seconded by Robert C. Rankin, 
the report was accepted. 
The report of the executive committee on the audit by the state 


accountant of the funds of the Society was called for and read by 
Milton R. McLean. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Ocroser 15, 1943. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 

The executive committee being directed under the bylaws to check the ac- 
counts of the treasurer, states that the state accountant has audited the funds 
of the State Historical Society, the First Capitol of Kansas, and the Old 
Shawnee Mission from September 1, 1942, to September 30, 1943, and that they 
are hereby approved. T. M. Litiarp, Chairman. 


On motion of Milton R. McLean, seconded by Edward Bum- 
gardner, the report was accepted. 

The report of the nominating committee for officers of the Society 
was read by Milton R. McLean: 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE’S REPORT 
Ocroper 15, 1943. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 
Your committee on nominations submits the following report for officers of 
the Kansas State Historical Society: 
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For a one-year term: Fred W. Brinkerhoff, Pittsburg, president; Ralph R. 
Price, Manhattan, first vice-president; Jess C. Denious, Dodge City, second 
vice-president. Respectfully submitted, 

T. M. Litiarp, Chairman, 
Mrs. Bennett R. WHEELER, 
Mrs. A. M. Harvey, 

Rosert C. RANKIN, 

Minton R. McLean. 


The report was referred to the afternoon meeting of the board. 
There being no further business the meeting adjourned until the 
annual meeting of the Society at 2 p. m. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society con- 
vened at 2 p.m. The members were called to order by the president, 
W. E. Stanley. 

The annual address by Mr. Stanley follows: 


Address of the President 
THE JAYHAWK FINDS ITS WINGS 
W. E. Sraniey 


I believe I occupy a position unique among presidents in this So- 
ciety in that what I have to say this afternoon has been “censored.” 
I imagine that Kirke has often wished he could censor a lot of the 
things that have been said at these gatherings. I know my wife 
feels that my remarks frequently need censoring. However, this 
is the first time it has ever been done successfully. 

My paper was submitted to the army air forces, so that I could 
be sure none of the few references to the present situation would be 
regarded as objectionable. Several such references were objected to, 
and I have eliminated them. In all fairness to the army, it doesn’t 
really “censor”; it merely advises you of the regulations, and asks 
you to conform to them. No good citizen could do otherwise. 

It had always been my understanding, gleaned not only from the 
ornithologists, but also from the historians, that our Kansas Jay- 
hawk was in about the same unglamorous category as the barnyard 
rooster in the matter of flying. However, either the authorities are 
mistaken or times have changed. Now, whether one goes to Kansas 
City or Coffeyville—Garden City or Hays—Topeka, Wichita or 
Salina, he will see the cloudless Kansas skies filled with aircraft, 
and everywhere there is a tremendous amount of activity, all deal- 
ing with airplanes. 
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It is not accidental that Kansas should now have attained a posi- 
tion of such preéminence in the aircraft industry; nor is that posi- 
tion due entirely to governmental fiat in placing factories and air 
bases within the state. In very large measure the fact that Kansas 
is today one of the leading states of the union in aircraft manu- 
facture is due to the perseverance and ingenuity of the early pioneers 
of that industry who struggled on through difficulties of almost every 
conceivable kind, and who had five years ago firmly established 
experience, personnel, equipment and facilities. In all fairness the 
level terrain of Kansas, the temperate weather, and the central loca- 
tion of the state within the United States were contributing factors, 
but they are not my concern this afternoon. 

I want to tell you about some of the early beginnings of the air- 
plane industry in Kansas; not all of the early struggles, but at least 
some of the historical background of aviation and airplane manu- 
facture in this state. To me—-and I have been in a position to have 
watched from the beginning—it has been a very interesting develop- 
ment. 

Just who was the first in Kansas to experiment with airplanes is 
probably the subject of some argument. However, among the first 
was Glenn L. Martin, now president of the Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany of Baltimore, Md. Martin was born in Iowa in 1886, but in 
1888 his parents came to Kansas, going first to Cullison in Pratt 
county and after a few months to Liberal. While only a boy Mar- 
tin built rather intricate biplane-type kites, which he sold to other 
boys. The family moved to Salina about the time Glenn entered 
high school, and he graduated from high school there and also at- 
tended Kansas Wesleyan in Salina. He continued to tinker with 
kites, and obtained a spare-time job in a garage and bicycle shop 
in Salina owned by Dave Methven, where he managed to learn a 
great deal about the principles of the internal combustion engine. 
Also, he continued to build and fly kites. However, in the fall of 
1905 the family moved to Santa Ana, Cal., where the first actual 
plane was built in 1907. Martin returned to Kansas in 1911 for a 
series of exhibition flights, and still regards Kansas as the place 
where his life’s work began. 

Also, in Salina another of the industry’s leaders began his ex- 
periments with planes. Max Short, now executive vice-president of 
the Vega Aircraft Company, an affiliate of Lockheed, and formerly 
chief engineer for the Stearman Aircraft Company, built a glider in 
1912. He was only a freshman in Salina High School at the time, 
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but the craft was sufficiently well built that Short was able to make 
short flights with it from the top of a building. 

The Socialist lecturer, Henry Laurens Call, made the first at- 
tempt to manufacture an airplane in Kansas. Early in 1908 he 
formed a company at Girard. His first model was powered with 
two gasoline engines, of twenty horsepower each, operating four 
propellers. There were four adjustable planes grouped about a large 
central plane. The craft, however, proved too heavy to fly. This 
plane caused the state’s first airplane fatality. On November 2, 
1908, one of the propellers struck and killed H. W. Struble, a me- 
chanic. 

The first Kansan to build an airplane within the state which 
really flew appears to have been A. K. Longren of Topeka. Longren 
built a plane during the summer of 1911 and made his first flights 
early in September. He built several planes during the prewar 
era. One of his first exhibition flights occurred at Marion. He had 
a guarantee of $5,000 if the plane left the ground. A crowd of 
several thousand people waited on the field all day for the plane 
to fly. However, Longren did not wish to make the flight in a wind. 
He would hold up a handkerchief, and if it moved there was too much 
wind. Soon members of the crowd were holding up their hand- 
kerchiefs. Finally about sundown the wind died down entirely. 
Longren took off, got the plane a few feet above the ground, but 
it crashed into a river bank. Longren, however, was uninjured. 
About 1915 he built a barrel-shaped biplane which was extremely 
popular with the exhibition fliers. 

It has been in Wichita, however, that the greater part of the de- 
velopment has occurred, and it has indeed been a fascinating story. 
So far as can be gleaned from the records, Wichita’s introduction 
to aircraft occurred on October 12, 1908. On that day and the four 
following, the Commercial club, which was the forerunner of the 
Chamber of Commerce, staged a celebration to which it assigned the 
somewhat lugubrious title of “Peerless Prophets’ Jubilee.” It was 
merely a street carnival. To enliven it Roy Knabenshue’s airship 
was secured. The ship was a 150-foot dirigible with a catwalk hang- 
ing beneath it at the front of which was a forty horsepower motor 
and a propeller. The ship, which was to be piloted by Frank 
Goodale, was moored on Ackerman island immediately north of the 
Douglas avenue bridge and from there it was to make flights over 
the city. The contract with the Knabenshue company contained 
a rather unique feature. Goodale was to make four flights with the 
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ship during the period of the jubilee, but he was not required to 
attempt to fly the ship unless the wind velocity was less than eight 
miles per hour. No flights were made during the jubilee. In answer 
to a charge of fraud the company voluntarily waited for more favor- 
able weather. After several false starts an attempt to fly over the 
city October 20 ended abruptly when a gust of wind blew the gas 
bag into the propeller. Although Goodale was then flying over the 
island at a height of fifty feet, he escaped with bruises. 

The next year, in 1909, a true airplane was brought to the city. 
It was to make flights from Hellar’s grove near the city, but the 
event attracted little public attention. 

Wichita’s next experience with aircraft was of a similar nature, 
but somewhat more satisfactory from the standpoint of the specta- 
tors. On May 4 to 6, 1911, Wichita held its first air show. The 
meet was sponsored by O. A. Boyle and was held at Walnut Grove, 
on the Arkansas river northwest of the city. Four famous “death- 
defying aeronauts,” Jimmy Ward, C. C. Witmer, Eugene Ely, and 
R. C. St. Henry, were brought to the city for the event. The Wichita 
Eagle published an “Aviation Number” on May 4, claiming, and I 
believe justifiably, to be the first newspaper in the Middlewest to 
give such recognition to the new industry. Special trains and cars 
were provided on the railroads and the Interurban to convey the 
anticipated crowds. The planes when on the ground were kept 
within a canvas inclosure to which the admission price was $1.25, 
and which was advertised as being sufficiently large to accommodate 
“1,000 autos and 2,000 carriages and buggies.” The planes used 
were all Curtiss pusher biplanes and seem to have performed credi- 
bly. Ely attempted (at least so the newspapers of the time record) 
to break the then existing altitude record of 9,714 feet set by Ralph 
Johnstone at Belmont Park, L. I., on October 31, 1910. Ely as- 
cended to almost a mile when he ran out of gasoline (an occurrence 
for which he was apparently wholly unprepared) and was forced 
down. Ward tried to break the speed record of 67.86 miles per hour 
set October 30, 1910, by Alfred Le Blanc, but failed, probably for 
similar reasons. 

On November 3 and 4, 1911, Hugh A. Robinson was brought to 
Wichita in connection with the Wheat show, but an accident wrecked 
his airplane and put Robinson in a Wichita hospital. 

However, interest in aviation had been aroused and in 1912 the 
Wichita Aero Club was formed, which club at its peak had 200 
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members. The club purchased a balloon and succeeded in securing 
the national balloon races for Wichita in 1913. 

Wichita also succeeded in obtaining Ruth Law and her famous 
aerial circus for several of the Wheat shows before the first World 
War. Ruth Law’s aerial shows were “big time,” and their exhibi- 
tions were generally held in the larger cities. However, Wichita 
produced the crowds and the money and thus secured her. She 
indulged in night flying, did loops, barrel rolls and other aerial feats 
which were then almost unheard of. 

The actual manufacture of airplanes did not commence until long 
after the first invasions of the barnstorming tribe. To Clyde V. 
Cessna goes the distinction of having built the first airplane to be 
constructed in Wichita. Cessna was born in Iowa in 1879, but was 
brought to Kansas the following year by his parents who settled in 
Kingman county near Rago. He was reared and educated in the 
Kingman community, but later moved to Enid, Okla. He became 
interested in aviation shortly after the Wright brothers made their 
first flights, and in 1910 he built his first plane. This was a high- 
wing monoplane, the rear half of the fuselage being bare and having 
the horizontal stabilizer and elevator below the fuselage. This 
plane crashed in one of its first flights, but was rebuilt and was 
followed by others at the rate of about one a year. In 1916 Cessna 
moved from Enid to Wichita, rented building “H” of the old Jones 
Automobile & Truck Works (the present location of the Culver 
Airplane Company) and commenced the manufacture of the plane 
later known as the “Comet.” The plane was a monoplane, as have 
been nearly all the planes designed by Cessna, and had a shield 
over the forward part of the cockpit to shield the pilot. This was 
the first step in the evolution of the cabin monoplane. The plane 
had no ailerons, the entire wing being movable. 

Cessna continued to build a limited number of planes, doing a 
great deal of the work himself and never having more than a hand- 
ful of employees while the “factory” was located at the Jones plant. 
He built planes for the use of the barnstormers, and found a ready 
market among the members of that daring profession. 

Immediately following the close of World War I the Wichita city 
fathers determined that the rather haphazard use of any convenient 
cow pasture as a landing field during the various meets and flights 
then becoming commonplace in the city was not fitting to the city’s 
dignity. Accordingly, the Chamber of Commerce arranged for the 
acquisition early in 1919 of the city’s first airport. This port was a 
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field adjoining the Jones factory, and its conversion from a wheat 
field to an airport consisted of the construction of a concrete bull’s 
eye in the center of the field. However, it was appropriately dedi- 
cated on May 1, 1919, by a group of seventeen military planes 
touring the country in interest of the Victory Loan Drive. 

Also, during 1919 a corporation was chartered known as the 
Wichita Airplane Company. Among its stockholders were Jacob N. 
Moellendick, who later came to be known as the “father of aviation 
in Wichita,” George H. Siedhoff and J. H. Turner. The firm ac- 
quired an airport approximately a mile east of the Jones airport, 
three airplanes and several ex-army pilots and went into the business 
of barnstorming, repairing and servicing airplanes and instructing 
would-be pilots and mechanics. 

Moellendick, the principal figure in this venture, deserves special 
mention because of his important part in the always troublesome 
financial end of the early development of the industry. Moellendick 
was a Pennsylvania Dutchman who came up “the hard way.” He 
worked in the oil fields of western Pennsylvania, and later came 
to Okmulgee, Okla. Frequently he was asked to accept an interest 
in a lease in lieu of wages, and one such venture made him comfort- 
ably wealthy. He moved to Wichita in 1917 to retire, but instead 
commenced to pour his money into the manufacture of airplanes. 
Rumor has it that before he stopped he had invested $3,000,000 in 
the airplane industry. Whether that is correct or not, he was at 
least more than generous in his financing and was penniless for 
several years before his death in 1940. 

The following year, 1920, witnessed the beginning of the first com- 
mercial manufacturing company, the parent of the Swallow Airplane 
Company. The Swallow venture was largely financed by Moellen- 
dick and operated by E. M. “Matty” Laird. Laird first became 
interested in aviation in 1910 while an office boy for the First 
National Bank of Chicago. He was then only fourteen years old, 
but together with a friend, George “Buck” Weaver, he began build- 
ing model airplanes and studying the then so-called science of 
aeronautics. In the fall of 1912 Laird actually completed his first 
airplane which he called the “Baby Biplane.” Laird had never be- 
fore ventured to fly an airplane, and his first attempt on a field near 
Cicero resulted in the destruction of the plane, but fortunately no 
injuries resulted to Laird. This last was due, at least in part, to 
the fact that the maximum height of the plane was some ten feet. 

Between 1912 and 1919 Laird engaged in building and flying air- 
planes, and by 1919 was operating as the E. M. Laird Airplane 
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Company in Chicago and making a plane called the Laird Model S. 
During those intervening years he had turned out several designs, 
the best known being the famous “Boneshaker,” a sturdy Anzani- 
powered biplane. 

In late 1919 the Wichita Airplane Company was having one of 
its financial crises, and Moellendick secured William S. “Billy” 
Burke from Okmulgee, Okla., to manage it. Burke went to Chi- 
cago, interested Laird in the possibilities of Wichita as a place for 
his operations, and in early 1920 the E. M. Laird Company, a part- 
nership of Moellendick, Laird and Burke, was formed for the manu- 
facture of airplanes in Wichita. Laird contributed his designs and 
equipment, and Burke and Moellendick $15,000 each. The company 
commenced manufacture in a small shop behind the Wichita forum. 
Operations had scarcely commenced when the new company was 
given the opportunity of acquiring the assets of the Wichita Air- 
plane Company, which company was about to expire. For an in- 
vestment of $19,000 the E. M. Laird Company secured the landing 
field, planes, hangars and equipment of the old company. 

Operations continued meanwhile on the first ship, and it was 
finally ready for testing in April, 1920. It was a three-place bi- 
plane powered with a ninety horsepower Curtiss OX-5 engine. 
The plane had a wing span of 36 feet, 4 inches, and an over-all 
height of 8 feet, 8 inches. One of the spectators at the test flight 
was W. H. Lassen. When the plane was in the air he remarked 
that it looked “just like a swallow.” The term “Swallow” stuck, 
and was adopted by the company as the name of the new plane. 
The Swallow factory was the first commercial factory west of the 
Mississippi, and the first successful factory in the country devoted 
exclusively to commercial planes. 

Tests proved the ship to be everything hoped for by Laird, and 
plans were immediately made for ten more to be built during the 
balance of the year. This additional work required additional help, 
and shortly after the initial flight of the “Swallow” the E. M. Laird 
Company hired Lleyd C. Stearman. Stearman was a native Kan- 
san, having been born at Harper, and studied architecture at the 
Kansas State College at Manhattan. He became interested in 
aviation during the first World War and was a naval air cadet, but 
did not complete his training before the war ended. He came to 
Wichita after the war and got a job as a draftsman, but left that 
job to go into the Laird firm. He first worked in the shop, but 
later became a designer and engineer. 

By October 1, 1920, the first ten Swallows had been completed, 
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and orders were coming in fast. The plant had forty-five employees 
by that time, and was working overtime to keep ahead of the orders. 

In May, 1921, Walter H. Beech joined the Laird organization as 
test pilot and demonstrator. Beech, a native of Tennessee, first flew 
in Minneapolis on July 11, 1914, was a pilot in the army air corps 
during the war, and following the war continued in the business 
until he became connected with the Swallow firm. 

Some ill-fated ventures, together with the business recession of 
1921, led to difficulties within the Laird organization. Burke with- 
drew in the fall of 1921, and Weaver at the end of that year. In 
October, 1923, Laird also withdrew, and the name of the company 
was changed to Swallow Airplane Manufacturing Company. At 
that time Stearman became chief designing engineer, and work was 
started on a new plane. Friction soon arose over the design of the 
ship between Moellendick on the one hand and Beech and Stearman 
on the other. Beech and Stearman insisted upon the use of metal 
tubing to frame the fuselage of the new plane, but Moellendick 
favored wood with which the earlier Swallows had been built. The 
issue was sufficiently bitter that it led Beech and Stearman to leave 
the firm. This occurred in the fall of 1924. 

Immediately Beech and Stearman interested Clyde Cessna in 
joining them in the building of a new airplane. Cessna had been 
quietly building airplanes in his little factory during most of the 
early and turbulent history of the Laird company, although he did 
go with the Laird organization for a short time. Beech rented a 
shop on North Waco street just north of the Broadview Hotel and 
commenced work on the first Travel-Air airplane. At first the com- 
pany was a partnership of Beech and Cessna, but on February 5, 
1925, the Travel-Air Manufacturing Company was chartered, with 
Cessna as president. During 1925 nineteen Travel-Airs were built, 
and in 1926, forty-six. The company was off to a good start, but 
disagreements over design and methods later led to other changes. 

The first Travel-Airs were open cockpit biplanes, and the com- 
pany succeeded in having three of them, one piloted by Walter 
Beech, in the Ford Reliability Tour, later called the National Air 
Tour in the fall of 1925. In 1926 a Travel-Air piloted by Beech 
won the National Air Tour. 

In 1929 Travel-Air developed the “Mystery S,” a low-winged 
racer which was flown in the Cleveland races by Doug Davis. The 
plane proved the fastest in the field, winning from army and navy 
planes, and being the first commercial plane to win the “free for all,” 
or Thompson trophy. 
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In 1926 Stearman left Travel-Air and went to Venice, Cal., where 
in October 1, 1926, the Stearman Aircraft Company was chartered. 
Stearman secured Max Short, who had been with Travel-Air for a 
short time the preceding year, to come to Venice and work with 
him on the Stearman biplane. 

In April, 1927, Cessna decided to strike out for himself, and with- 
drew from Travel-Air, forming on September 8, 1927, the Cessna- 
Roos Aircraft Corporation with Victor H. Roos. The manner of 
his withdrawal is an interesting commentary on Cessna. Cessna 
had always favored the monoplane. His first plane and all others 
designed by Cessna exclusively had been monoplanes. Beech at 
that time was partial to the biplane, and a majority of the directors 
agreed with Beech. Accordingly, Cessna, while still in the Travel- 
Air organization, rented a building at 1520 West Douglas avenue, 
and at his own expense and in his spare time designed and built a 
monoplane the way he thought it should be built. That was in 
1926 and early 1927. 

The new Cessna company was organized to build this ship, but 
before it could get into full production the first experimental hand- 
made plane, known as a Travel-Air monoplane, was flown to 
Hawaii by Ernest Smith and Emory Bronte, landing in a tree July 
14, 1927. This was the first commercial flight from the mainland 
to the islands. Following the Lindbergh flight to Paris James Dole, 
of pineapple fame, offered a prize for a flight to Hawaii, but not 
until after the Smith and Bronte trip. However, the Dole prize was 
captured by Travel-Air, the “Woolaroc” flown by Arthur Goebel, 
who landed ahead of the field on August 17, 1927. Travel-Air, by 
the way, had jumped its production from forty-six planes in 1926 to 
154 in 1927. 

Swallow, meantime, was having difficulties, the kind which con- 
tinually harassed the early manufacturers—financial. Moellendick 
had determined to capture the Dole prize, and had suspended other 
production to complete “The Dallas Spirit,” a plane designed and 
built for that one purpose. “The Dallas Spirit” unfortunately 
didn’t even start the race. The day after the race “The Dallas 
Spirit” headed out across the Pacific on a rescue flight, seeking two 
planes which were lost. “The Dallas Spirit,” her pilot Capt. William 
Erwin, and his aid A. H. Eichenwaldt, all disappeared and have not 
been seen since. The Swallow company went into receivership on 
August 13, 1927. 

Stearman’s new company in California was also having its dif- 
ficulties—again financial. The company was about to close its 
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doors. However, Stearman had friends in Kansas who believed in 
his ability as a designer, and upon condition that the company re- 
turn to Wichita a group of Wichita men, Walter Innes, Jr., H. V. 
Wheeler, George Siefkin, H. A. Dillon, C. L. Henderson, Frank 
Dunn, Henry J. Allen, Marcellus M. Murdock and others raised 
$60,000 additional capital. The move was made in November, 
1927, and the Wichita location chosen was the old Jones plant north 
of the city. 

The years 1928 and 1929 were hectic ones for the industry. In 
1929 Travel-Air, alone, made nearly 1,000 planes, over twenty-five 
percent of the nation’s total. Production was high at all the plants. 
A number of new plants sprang up but their names are now almost 
forgotten—Mooney Aircraft Company, Self Aircraft Corporation, 
Okay Aircraft Company, Wichita Blue Streak Airplane Motor Com- 
pany, Poyer Motor Company, Wichita Imblum Aero Corporation, 
Watkins Aircraft Company, Laird Aircraft Corporation, Quick 
Manufacturing Company, Red Bird Airplane Company, and Swift 
Aircraft Company. None of these last survived, although several 
of them were in production for a time. 

Nineteen twenty-nine was the year of the stock market boom, 
and the year of the mergers. On December 6, 1929, it was an- 
nounced that both Swallow and Cessna had been merged in General 
Aero Corporation of America. In August, 1929, Stearman was pur- 
chased by United Aircraft and Transport Corporation, and in that 
same month Travel-Air by Curtiss-Wright. 

in a short time the old Travel-Air factory was closed and the 
other companies greatly curtailed production. In 1932 Walter 
Beech, who had gone to New York in 1929 to be president of Curtiss- 
Wright Sales Corporation, returned to Wichita where he immediately 
organized the Beech Aircraft Corporation and again began de- 
signing an airplane. The company did not commence production 
until 1934 when it leased the old Travel-Air plant, and finally pur- 
chased it in 1936. 

The Stearman company competed in 1934 for an army primary- 
trainer contract, and was successful in securing the order. The 
plane entered in that competition, with some modification, has now 
become the most widely used army and navy primary trainer, and 
is known as the PT 13 D. To the men in the army air forces I am 
told it has the not very flattering title of “The Yellow Peril.” United 
was split up in 1936, the Stearman plant going to the Boeing Air- 
plane Company of Seattle. 
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The Cessna company broke away from General Aero Corporation, 
and in 1934 Clyde Cessna withdrew entirely from the company, 
selling his remaining interest to his nephews Duane and Dwight 
Wallace, both native Kansans. 

While I have discussed in some detail the development of the 
three large Wichita factories, there are three others in the state 
worthy of some comment. The Culver Airplane Company moved 
to Wichita from Cleveland, Ohio, in 1940, and has been located just 
north of the city where Cessna had his first factory. The company 
formerly built a small extremely sturdy “flivver” type high-wing 
monoplane, until it turned to war production. 

While the Wichita plants were enjoying their “bull market boom” 
R. A. Rearwin commenced the manufacture of a three-place biplane 
known as the “Ken-Royce” in Salina in 1928 under the name of 
Rearwin Airplane Company. In March, 1929, the company was 
moved to a factory in the Fairfax district of Kansas City, Kan., 
and A. R. Jones, an oil producer, became a partner. Later, in 1929, 
Rearwin Airplanes, Inc., was chartered. The company shifted its 
emphasis to a small inexpensive lighter plane, the “Rearwin Jr.,” 
and the “Sportster,” and others. In 1937 Rearwin purchased the 
Le Blond Aircraft Engine Corporation of Cincinnati, and moved 
the factory to Kansas City. In the fall of 1942 the company was 
sold to new management headed by Raymond Voyer as president 
and J. Farkas, general manager, and the name changed to Common- 
wealth Aircraft, Inc. 

The most recent addition to the field is North American Aviation, 
Inc., of Kansas, a subsidiary of North American Aviation, Inc., 
of Inglewood, Cal. The plant was built in Kansas City with gov- 
ernment funds, and is engaged almost exclusively in building the 
Mitchell B-25 medium bomber. The plant was built in 1940, and 
the first plane completed in January, 1941. 

And, now in closing, just a word about the present. The six 
factories actually engaged in the manufacture of airplanes do not tell 
the whole story. There are now in Kansas approximately 350 firms 
manufacturing aircraft parts, assemblies and sub-assemblies. One 
hundred and seventy-five of these firms are located in Wichita 
alone, approximately 75 in Kansas City, and the remaining 100 
scattered throughout the state. The companies vary in size from 
one man shops to huge establishments employing over 1,000 men 
and the work done is not just for the Kansas factories. The Kansas 
sub-contractors make parts for nearly every airplane factory in the 
country. The Beech plant can well claim to be the pioneer in the 
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entire field of sub-contracting. Beech regularly uses 165 different 
sub-contracting firms, and as a result is now able to produce more 
airplanes per square foot of floor space than any other factory in 
the United States. All of the Kansas companies are now engaged 
in war contracts. Several of them build training planes, but others 
make combat craft. The total number of planes being turned out 
each month in Kansas is approximately ten percent of the grand 
total for the United States; a truly enviable record considering the 
size and wealth of the state. 

In addition to the factories there have been established in Kansas 
within the last few years thirteen army and two navy air bases 
ecattered all over the state. 

What the future of the airplane industry in Kansas will be I do 
not undertake to predict, but I submit that its somewhat brief 
history has been one of glorious achievement—literally “Ad astra 
per aspera” in the best Kansas tradition. 


The report of the committee on nominations for directors was then 
called for: 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS FOR DIRECTORS 


October 15, 1943. 
To the Kansas State Historical Society: 


Your committee on nominations submits the following report and recom- 
mendations for directors of the Society for the term of three years ending 
October, 1946: 


Berryman, Jerome C., Ashland. 
Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., 
Council Grove. 
Brock, R. F., Goodland. 
Bumgardner, Edward, Lawrence. 
Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. 
Davis, W. W., Lawrence. 
Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. 
Fay, Mrs. Mamie Axline, Pratt. 
Frizell, E. E., Larned. 
Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. 


Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. 


Hall, Standish, Topeka. 
Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. 
Jones, Horace, Lyons. 
Lillard, T. M., Topeka. 
Lindsley, H. K., Wichita. 


Means, Hugh, Lawrence. 

Morgan, Isaac B., Kansas City. 
Oliver, Hannah P., Lawrence. 
Owen, Mrs. Lena V. M., Lawrence. 
Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 
Payne, Mrs. L. F., Manhattan. 
Reed, Clyde M.., Parsons. 

Riegle, Wilford, Emporia. 

Rupp, Mrs. Jane C., Lincolnville. 
Schultz, Floyd B., Clay Center. 
Sloan, E. R., Topeka. 

Stewart, Mrs. James G., Topeka. 
Van De Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 
Wark, George H., Caney. 

Wheeler, Mrs. Bennett R., Topeka. 
Woolard, Sam F., Wichita. 
Wooster, Lorraine E., Salina. 


Respectfully submitted, 
T. M. Litxarp, Chairman, 
Mrs. Bennett R. WHEELER, 
Mrs. A. M. Harvey, 
Rosert C. RANKIN, 
Mirtron R. McLean. 
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Upon motion by John 8S. Dawson, seconded by Robert C. Rankin, 
the report of the committee was accepted unanimously and the 
members of the board were declared elected for the term ending 
October, 1946. 

The secretary spoke briefly about the markers being placed along 
the route of the Oregon trail by the Old Oregon Trail Centennial 
Commission and the American Pioneer Trails Association. Re- 
ports of other societies were then called for. The report of the 
Shawnee Mission-Indian Historical Society was read by the sec- 
retary. Mrs. Caroline Smith read the report of the Riley County 
Historical Society and Fred W. Brinkerhoff spoke on the activities 
of the Crawford county society. Grant W. Harrington of Kansas 
City told the meeting of Mrs. Richard Hopkins’ desire to continue 
the work begun by her husband, the late Judge Hopkins, on an 
annals of Kansas, and the secretary was instructed to write to Mrs. 
Hopkins expressing the interest of the Society in her work. 

Milton R. McLean, adjutant general of the state of Kansas, 
presented a set of small flags representing nations that have claimed 
territory now within the state’s boundaries. 

There being no further business the annual meeting of the Society 
adjourned. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The afternoon meeting of the board of directors was called to 
order by President Stanley who asked for a rereading of the report 
of the nominating committee for officers of the Society. The report 
was read by T. M. Lillard, chairman, who moved that it be accepted. 
Motion was seconded by E. A. Thomas and the following were 
unanimously elected: 

For a one-year term: Fred W. Brinkerhoff, Pittsburg, president; 
Ralph R. Price, Manhattan, first vice-president; Jess C. Denious, 
Dodge City, second vice-president. 

Mr. Brinkerhoff spoke briefly. There being no further business 
the meeting adjourned. 
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DIRECTORS OF THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY AS 
OF OCTOBER, 1943 


Drrecrors For YEAR ENpinG Ocroser, 1944 


Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. 
Baugher, Charles A., Ellis. 
Capper, Arthur, Topeka. 

Carson, F. L., Wichita. 

Chandler, C. Q., Wichita. 
Dawson, John S., Hill City. 
Doerr, Mrs. Laura P. V., Larned. 
Ellenbecker, John G., Marysville. 
Euwer, Elmer E., Goodland. 
Hobble, Frank A., Dodge City. 
Hogin, John C., Belleville. 

Hunt, Charles L., Concordia. 
Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. 
Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. 
McLean, Milton R., Topeka. 
Malin, James C., Lawrence. 
Miller, Karl, Dodge City. 


Moore, Russell, Wichita. 
Murdock, Victor, Wichita. 

Price, Ralph R., Manhattan. 
Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 

Russell, W. J., Topeka. 

Shaw, Joseph C., Topeka. 

Smith, Wm. E., Wamego. 
Solander, Mrs. T. T., Osawatomie. 
Somers, John G., Newton. 
Stewart, Donald, Independence. 
Thomas, E. A., Topeka. 
Thompson, W. F., Topeka. 

Van Tuyl, Mrs. Effie H., Leavenworth 
Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 
White, William Allen, Emporia. 
Wilson, John H., Salina. 


Directors ror Year EnpinG Ocroper, 1945 


Bailey, Roy C., Salina. 

Beezley, George F., Girard. 
Bowlus, Thomas H., Iola. 
Brinkerhoff, Fred W., Pittsburg. 
Browne, Charles H., Horton. 
Cron, F. H., El Dorado. 
Ebright, Homer K., Baldwin. 
Embree, Mrs. Mary, Topeka. 
Gray, John M., Kirwin. 
Hamilton, R. L., Beloit. 
Hardesty, Mrs. Frank, Merriam. 
Harger, Charles M., Abilene. 
Harvey, Mrs. A. M., Topeka. 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. 
McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. 
Malone, James, Topeka. 
Mechem, Kirke, Topeka. 


Norris, Mrs. George, Arkansas City. 
Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. 
Rankin, Robert C., Lawrence. 
Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 
Ryan, Ernest A., Topeka. 
Sayers, Wm. L., Hill City. 
Schulte, Paul C., Leavenworth. 
Simons, W. C., Lawrence. 
Skinner, Alton H., Kansas City. 
Stanley, W. E., Wichita. 

Stone, Robert, Topeka. 

Taft, Robert, Lawrence. 
Templar, George, Arkansas City. 
Trembly, W. B., Kansas City. 
Walker, B. P., Topeka. 
Woodring, Harry H., Topeka. 


Drrecrors ror YsAR EnprinG Ocroser, 1946 


Berryman, Jerome C., Ashland. 
Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., 
Council Grove. 
Brock, R. F., Goodland. 
Bumgardner, Edward, Lawrence. 
Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. 
Davis, W. W., Lawrence. 
Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. 
Fay, Mrs. Mamie Axline, Pratt. 
Frizell, E. E., Larned. 
Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. 


Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. 


Hall, Standish, Topeka. 
Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. 
Jones, Horace, Lyons. 
Lillard, T. M., Topeka. 
Lindsley, H. K., Wichita. 





Means, Hugh, Lawrence. 

Morgan, Isaac B., Kansas City. 
Oliver, Hannah P., Lawrence. 
Owen, Mrs. Lena V. M., Lawrence. 
Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 
Payne, Mrs. L. F., Manhattan. 
Reed, Clyde M., Parsons. 

Riegle, Wilford, Emporia. 

Rupp, Mrs. Jane C., Lincolnville. 
Schultz, Floyd B., Clay Center. 
Sloan, E. R., Topeka. 

Stewart, Mrs. James G., Topeka. 
Van De Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 
Wark, George H., Caney. 

Wheeler, Mrs. Bennett R., Topeka. 
Woolard, Sam F., Wichita. 
Wooster, Lorraine E., Salina. 


Recent Additions to the Library 
Compiled by Heren M. McFaruanp, Librarian 


N ORDER that members of the Kansas State Historical Society 

and others interested in historical study may know the class of 

books we are receiving, a list is printed annually of the books ac- 
cessioned in our specialized fields. 

These books come to us from three sources, purchase, gift and 
exchange, and fall into the following classes: Books by Kansans 
and about Kansas; books on the West, including explorations, over- 
land journeys and personal narratives; genealogy and local history ; 
and books on the Indians of North America, United States history, 
biography and allied subjects which are classified as general. The 
out-of-state city directories received by the Historical Society are 
not included in this compilation. 

We also receive regularly the publications of many historical so- 
cieties by exchange, and subscribe to other historical and genea- 
logical publications which are needed in reference work. 

The following is a partial list of books which were added to the 
library from October 1, 1942, to September 30, 1943. Government 
and state official publications and some books of a general nature 
are not included. The total number of books accessioned appears 
in the report of the secretary, p. 58. 


KANSAS 


ALexANpDER, Ciara Grace, Ladies’ Aid in 1789. N. p., c1923. 7p. 

, Little Theatricals for Little Schools. N. p., c1924. 60p. 

AtcHison, TopEKA AND SANTA Fe Raitway Company, Delicious Foods in Tin 
and Glass Grace the Nation’s Table. [Chicago] The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway Company [c1938]. 33p. 

, Dried Fruits; Preservation of Fruits by Drying Antedates Written 

History. (Chicago] The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company 

[c1939]. 35p. 

, Meat for America’s Millions . . . [Chicago?] The Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe Railway Company, c1940. 35p. 

Baitey, Minnie Keirn, Life’s Undertow. Topeka, Crane and Company, 1905. 
43p. 

Baueug, Mrs. Laura Letanp, Poems. Kansas City, Mo., Brown-White-Lowell 
Press [c1943]. 172p. 

Batt, A. M., ed. and pub., Song Book No. 2 Revised; Soul Cheering Songs. 
[Coffeyville] ¢1942. [16]p. 

BuatcHLey, ANNA (STANLEY), comp., Here and Over There, a Patriotic Mis- 
sionary Pageant Arranged for a French War Orphan Benefit. Fort Scott, 
Author [1918]. [15]p. 
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, School Days; a Missionary Entertainment. Fort Scott, Author [1920]. 





19p. 

, A Vision Radiant . . . [Boston, Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, Methodist Episcopal Church, 1922.] 24p. 

Brooks, L. W., and others, Citizenship Problems for Young Americans. Lincoln, 
The University Publishing Company, c1938. 124p. 

Browper, Eart Russeii, Victory—and After . . . New York, International 
Publishers [c1942]. 256p. 

Brown, Epwarp Macau.ay, The Coming Age. No impr. [2]p. 

, Poems of the Prairie. (Greensburg, Kansas?] The Ingleside Press, 
1941. 10p. ; 

Brown, Henry C., A Successful Life. 4th ed. Kansas City, Kan., Henry C. 
Brown, 1904. 44p. 

Bryant, Beatrice GwWENDOLYN, Progress of the Cast; Book One and Book Two, 
Blue Denim, by B. Basco. Topeka, The Service Print Shop, c1943. 90p. 
Burt, CHartes Eart, Laboratory Guide to College Zodlogy; Invertebrate 

Types. Winfield, n. p., 1939. 53p. 

, Laboratory Guide to the Cat. Winfield, n. p., 1940. 26p. 

——., Laboratory Guide to the Frog and Toad. Winfield, n. p., 1940. 11p. 

, The Lizards of Kansas. No impr. 8lp. (Transactions of the Academy 
of Science of St. Louis, Vol. 26, No. 1.) 

CanFieLD, DororHy, The Bent Twig. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 
1916. 480p. 

, Raw Material. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company [c1923]. 
302p. 

CuarK, GLENN, The Man Who Talks With the Flowers: the Intimate Life 
Story of Dr. George Washington Carver. St. Paul, Macalester Park Publish- 
ing Company [c1939]. 64p. 

Cuiark County Cuapter oF THE Kansas Stats Historicat Society, Notes on 
Early Clark County, Kansas, Vol. 3, September, 1941-August, 1942. Re- 
printed from The Clark County Clipper. 96p. 

Cottinson, THomas, Flying Fortress, the Story of the Boeing Bomber. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 168p. 

Davis, Earue, The Creation of Dickens’s David Copperfield; A Story in Nar- 
rative Craft. Wichita, n.p., 1941. 30p. (Municipal University of Wichita, 
University Studies Bulletin, No. 9.) 

Davis, Forrest, and Ernest K. Linptey, How War Came, an American White 
Paper; From the Fall of France to Pearl Harbor. New York, Simon and 
Schuster, 1942. 342p. 

Drake, CHARLES Ciayton, “Who’s Who?” A History of Kansas and Mont- 
gomery County, Including the Cities of Coffeyville, Independence, Cherry- 
vale and Caney . . . Coffeyville, Coffeyville Journal Press, 1943. 276p. 

Driscott, Caries B., Kansas Irish. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1943. 359p. 

Emery, Juuia, Background of World Affairs. Yonkers-On-Hudson, World Book 
Company [c1942]. 324p. 

Evans, Evan Evmer, and Matcotm Scorr Hartman, Home Room; Organiza- 
tion, Administration and Activities. New York, A. 8. Barnes and Company, 
1930. 154p. 
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Fautconer, Aubert, A Bundle of Roots. [Arkansas City, Kansas.] Privately 
printed [1941]. 15l1p. 

Fe.ton, RaupH Aumon, Local Church Codperation in Rural Communities. 
New York, Home Missions Council [19407]. 62p. 

Frye, Joun C., A. Byron Leonarp and CLaupe W. Hissarp, Westward Exten- 
sion of the Kansas “Equus Beds.” Reprinted from The Journal of Geology, 
Vol. 51, No. 1, January-February, 1943. [15]p. 

Gates, Frank Cages, Winter Twigs; The Identification of Kansas Woody 
Plants by Their Twigs. Manhattan, n. p., 1940. 34p. (Kansas Academy of 
Science, Handbook, No. 1.) 

GresHaM, Hucu C., History of the Christian Church, Arcadia, Kansas, 50th 
Anniversary, Sunday, July 25, 1943. No impr. 7p. 

HawtTuHorne, Hitpecarpe, Ox-Team Miracle, the Story of Alexander Majors. 
New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1942. 236p. 

Hayes, CHartes Epwarp, The Four Winds. New York, The Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1942. 5p. 

Hays, Crry Manacer, First Annual Report for the Year 1923. N. p. [1923]. 
45p. 

Hems.ina, Nina, Silver Over-tones. Mill Valley, Cal., The Wings Press, 1941. 
46p. 


Hersert, Parcus Cory, A Rational Eschatology; a Study in What Mankind 
May Expect After Death. Belle Plaine, Homo Publishing Company [c1912). 
5lp. 

Hinsuaw, Daviv, The Home Front. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons [c1943]. 
352p. 

History and Roster of Acacia Lodge No. 9, A. F. & A. M. of Lawrence, Kan- 
sas; A Souvenir of Its 75th Anniversary. Lawrence, The World Company, 
1942. 33p. 

Hoerruin, Henry SamMue., Smiles and Tears of 1940. (Wichita, Day’s Print 
Shop, 19417] 20p. 

Hort, RackHaM, George Washington Carver, an American Biography. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1943. 342p. 

HorneMan, Mary Ann, The First Ladies of the White House (in Miniature). 
[Beloit, Call Press, c1941.] 73p. 

Huntineton, Georce, Robber and Hero, the Story of the Raid on the First 
National Bank of Northfield, Minnesota, by the James-Younger Band of 
Robbers, in 1876 . . . Northfield, Minn., The Christian Way Company, 
1895. 119p. 

Jacoss, Joun E., Demand for and Supply of Teaching Personnel in the Schools 
of Kansas (Abstract). Lawrence, University of Kansas, 1942. 20p. (Kansas 
Studies in Education, Vol. 2, No. 8.) 

JoHNSON, Osa, Snowball; Adventures of a Young Gorilla. New York, Random 
House [c1942]. 5lp. 

Jones, Joun Logan, The Individualist, an Autobiography. Kansas City, Mo., 
Brown-White-Lowell Press [c1942]. 277p. 

Jones, Ocpen S., A Review of Lease Housekeeping Practices. Lawrence, Uni- 
versity of Kansas [19427]. 15p. 

, The State’s Responsibility in Oil and Brine Pollution Originating in 





Oil Fields. Lawrence, University of Kansas [19427]. 20p. 
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JosseLyn, N. W., anv Co., pub., Business Directory of the Missouri Pacific, 
Kansas Pacific, South Pacific . . . and Other Railways, Entitled St. Louis 
to Denver, for 1870 . . . St. Louis, N. W. Josselyn and Company, n. d. 
406p. 


Kansas AutHors Cuius, Tuirp District, [Prairie Treasures] December, 1942, 
Anthology. Oswego, The Carpenter Press, 1942. 45p. 

Kansas Business Macazine, 1943 Kansas Legislative Directory. Topeka, Kan- 
sas Business Magazine [1943]. 154p. 

Kansas Feperation oF WoMeEN’s Cuuss, Sixto Disrricr, Sunflower Seeds, 
Anthology of Verse, 1938-1939. No impr. [44]p. 

. “United We Stand,” Anthology of Verse, 1941-1942. No impr. [47)]p. 

Kansas Lecistative Councit, Research Department, Closed Schools in Kan- 
sas. (Publication, No. 113, September, 1942.) Mimeographed. 96p. 

, Revision of County Salary Schedules. (Publication, No. 117, Novem- 

ber, 1942.) Mimeographed. 16p. 

, Specran Committee, Operation of Labor Unions in Kansas; Report of 
Special Committee Appointed Under Resolution No. 5. (Publication, No. 
118, December, 1942.) Mimeographed. 87p. 

Kansas Magazine, 1943. Manhattan, Kansas Magazine Publishing Association, 
1943. 140p. 

K.uema, Marion C., The Later Career of William A. Phillips; Submitted to the 
Department of History and the Faculty of the Graduate School of the 
University of Kansas in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements for the 
Degree of Master of Arts. Typed. 1942. 83p. 

KurnoserG, Frank JosepH, An Appraisal of the Negro in Colonial South Caro- 
lina; a Study in Americanization. Washington, D. C., The Associated Pub- 
lishers, 1941. 180p. 

LANKENAU, Francis C., Francis James Lankenau, D. D., a Biography. St. 
Louis, Concordia Publishing House, 1940. 20p. 

LANKENAU, Francis JAMES, Occasional Addresses . . . Edited by F. Lank- 
enau. St. Louis, Concordia Publishing House, 1941. 109p. 

LeacuE or Kansas Municipaities, Kansas Directory of Public Officials , 
and Index to Counties and Cities. Topeka, The League of Kansas Munici- 
palities, 1943. 146p. 

Lerrico, Marion Ouive, Children Can Help Themselves; the Normal Child’s 
Health Behavior. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1943. 219p. 

Lewis, Freperick WHEELER, Hiram Wheeler Lewis, a Partial Auto-Biography 
and Life-Pictures From Other Sources. Albion, N. Y., Eddy Printing Com- 
pany [1941]. 99p. 

Locan, Henry M.., Fifty-Four Years in Kansas, 1867-1921. No impr. 90p. 

Lona, Sotomon Levy, Child Slaves and Other Poems. Winfield, The Courier 
Press, 1909. 144p. 

McGeorce, Mrs. Auice Sutton, Autumn Leaves; a Collection of Poems. Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Burton Publishing Company [c1938]. 191p. 

, Kamaiwea the Coeur D’Alene (the Heart of an Awl). Kansas City, 
Mo., Burton Publishing Company [c1939]. 320p. 

McKintey, Luoyp, Bibliography of Some Achievements in Chemistry, 1930- 

1941. Wichita, 1942. 60p. (Municipal University of Wichita, University 

Studies Bulletin, No. 11.) 
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Mappen, Mrs. Mauve Wuirmorg, Chopsticks and Clogs. Cincinnati, Powell 
and White [c1927]. 127p. 





. Pen Pictures of Japan. N. p., The Hokuseido Press [1939]. 109p. 

, When the East Is in the West . . . New York, Fleming H. Revell 

Company [c1923]. 153p. 

, Women of the Meiji Era. New York, Fleming H. Revell Company 
[c1919]. 63p. 

Matin, JAMES CLaupE, John Brown and the Legend of Fifty-Siz. Philadelphia, 
The American Philosophical Society, 1942. 794p. 

Martin, Epgar WINFIELD, The Standard of Living in 1860 ; American Consump- 
tion Levels on the Eve of the Civil War. Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press [c1942]. 45lp. 

Mayserry, LAwreNcE WaL.aAce, Our Public Schools in Wichita, Kansas; A Self 
Survey. [Wichita] The Board of Education, 1937. 44p. 

MENNINGER, Karu, Love Against Hate. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany [cl1942]. 3llp. 

Miter, Mrs. Marcaret (Riptey), Along Our Coast; Stories of Sea Creatures 
of the Pacific Ocean. New York, Dodd, Mead and Company, 1942. 60p. 

Misse.witz, Henry Francis, The Dragon Stirs; an Intimate Sketch-Book of 
China’s Kuomintang Revolution 1927-29. New York, Harbinger House 
[c1941]. 2938p. 

Moore, Bessie Eien, Life and Work of Robert Simerwell; Submitted to the 
Department of History and the Faculty of the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements for the Degree 
of Master of Arts. Typed. 1939. 65p. 

Morgan, Witiarp H., The Aftermath of Victory. Topeka, Capper Printing 
Company, Inc. [c1943]. 79p. 

Morris, Ernestine, and Roma D. Apams, Manuscript Writing for Nurses. 
Philadelphia, F. A. Davis Company [c1940]. 80p. 

Mosss, Horace S., Here Comes the Circus. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1941. 47p. 

Myer, Water Evert, and Cray Coss, Education for Democratic Survival. 
Washington, D. C., Civic Education Service, 1942. 264p. 

, The Promise of Tomorrow; the Long, Sure Road to National Stability, 
Family Security, and Individual Happiness. Washington, D. C., Civic Edu- 
cation Service, 1938. 541p. 

Nerr, FranK AMANDUS, . . . Adam Smith and His Master-Work. Wichita, 
n. p., 1940. 24p. (Municipal University of Wichita, University Studies Bul- 
letin, No. 8.) 

, The Social and Economic Significance of Cities. Wichita, 1939. 18p. 

(Municipal University of Wichita, University Studies Bulletin, No. 1.) 

. . Trends in Municipal Finance. Wichita, 1937. 32p. (Munici- 
pal Univ ersity of Wichita, University Studies Bulletin, No. 4.) 

Newcos, Rexrorp, History of Modern Architecture, Prepared Especially for 
Home Study . . . Scranton, International Textbook Company, c1942. 
145p. 

and Wiuu1aM A. Foster, Home Architecture; a Textbook for Schools 

and Colleges; a Manual for the Home Builder and Home Owner. New York, 

John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1932. 336p. 
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, Spanish-Colonial Architecture in the United States. New York, J. J. 
Augustin [1937]. 39p. 


, The Volute in Architecture and Architectural Decoration. Urbana, The 
University of Illinois, 1921. 85p. (University of Illinois, Engineering Ex- 
periment Station Bulletin, No. 121.) 

Noruin, Georce, Things in the Saddle; Selected Essays and Addresses. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1940. 233p. 

Onciey, Lawrence, Textbook of General Chemistry and Laboratory Manual 

[Wichita] N. p., c1938. 201p. 

Papen, WILLIAM Doremvus, and Ciypge Kennetu Hyper, A Concordance to the 

Poems of Oliver Goldsmith. Lawrence, The University of Kansas, 1940. 





180p. 

Pexart, MatrHew, History of St. Catherine’s Parish, Catherine, Kansas, 1876- 
1942 . . . [Hays, St. Joseph’s College and Military Academy Press, 
1942.]  33p. 


Pererson, Mrs. Gam Frencu, Yours, With a Smile. Typed. [1942.] 38p. 

PetT1JoHN, Jonas, Autobiography, Family History and Various Reminiscences 
of the Life of Jonas Pettijohn . . . Clay Center, Dispatch Printing 
House, 1890. 103p. 

Pertiner, Mrs. EstHer (Roserts), Over the Coffee Cups. Coffeyville, Plaza 
Printers [1939]. 61p. 

Pururrs, Mauve Goocu, Stories of Lawrence, Kansas, in Rhyme. No impr. 
73p. 

Polk’s Topeka (Shawnee County, Kansas) City Directory, 1942, Including 
Shawnee County Taxpayers. Kansas City, Mo., R. L. Polk and Company, 
c1942. 648p. 

Price, CuareNceE, The Old Home Town and Other Original Rhymes. [Fort 
Scott, n. p., c1924.] [36]p. 

Price, G. G., America Fleetwood . . . Cherokee. [Greensburg, Signal 
Publishing Company] c1941. 25p. 

, Coronado Comes! [Greensburg, Signal Publishing Company] c1940. 





22p. 





, Death Comes to Billy the Kid. (Greensburg, Signal Publishing Com- 

pany] cl1940. 17p. 

, Over the Saddle Horn Rhymes; Thoughts of El Chivato as He Rode 
Through Life. Garden City, The Garden Press, c1938. [19]p. 

Pryor, Euinor, And Never Yield. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1942. 
520p. 

Reap, Ceciu B., Efficiency of Methods in Solving Algebraic Equations. Wichita, 
1937. 29p. (Municipal University of Wichita, University Studies Bulletin, 
No. 3.) 

Rister, Cart Coxe, Land Hunger: David L. Payne and the Oklahoma Boom- 
ers. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1942. 245p. 

Ross, Donaup, Big Store. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1942. 287p. 

Rose, Oscar Joe,, Looking Back Over Fifty Years; Golden Wedding Edition 
of “Just Ridin’ ’Round Stories.” [Lyndon] N. p., 1942. 75p. 

Scuorretp, CHartes Epwin, The Adventurous God ; an Exploration of Some of 
the Implications of the Logic of Religion. Nashville, Cokesbury Press 
[c1933]. 159p. 
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, We Methodists. New York, The Methodist Publishing House [c1939]. 
135p. 

Scorr, Mary Garpiner, comp., Childhood Days. [Arkansas City, n. p., c1912.] 
[53]p. 

Seyrer, KatHERINE Paranteau, Ponderings. Arkansas City, n.p., 1923. [12]p. 

SuHeitpon, Cuartes Monroz, Dr. Sheldon’s Scrap Book. New York, Christian 
Herald Association, 1942. 224p. 

SHERwoop, Eimer, Buffalo Bill and the Pony Express. Racine, Wis., Whitman 
Publishing Company, n. d., 125p. 

Sievers, Crement H., . . . The University of Wichita Freshman Reading 
Program 1937-1939. Wichita, n.p., 1939. 40p. (Municipal University of 
Wichita, University Studies Bulletin, No. 6.) 

SouTH WESTERN Co..ecE, Directory of Graduates, April, 1943. [Winfield, South- 
western College, 1943.] 143p. 

, Encuusu Crus, The Fledgling, Fifth Edition, 19388. No impr. 25p. 

Srout, Rex, ed., The Illustrious Dunderheads. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1942. 192p. 

, Too Many Cooks . . . [New York] Lawrence E. Spivak [c1938]. 
303p. 

Srroup, Apert, Verdigris Valley Verse, a Volume of Original Poems. Coffey- 
ville, The Journal Press, 1917. 124p. 

Sweet, WiLL1AM Warren, Religion in Colonial America. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1942. 367p. 

Taccart, Davip Raymonp, The Faith of Abraham Lincoln. Topeka, The Serv- 
ice Print Shop [c1943]. 41lp. 

Topeka, UNiTep PrespyTerRIAN CuurcH, Membership Roll, May 20, 1948. [(To- 
peka] The United Presbyterian Press [1943]. 16p. 

Tyrer, Mary Marsu, Mary-Go-Round the World; Letters Written by Mary 
Marsh Tyler . . . Arkansas City, n. p. [19237]. 40p. 

Ver Wiese, Water A., and Byron N. Coorsr, Bibliography of Kansas Geology 
[1828-1988 Inc.]. Wichita, n. p., 1938. 76p. (Municipal University of 
Wichita, University Studies Bulletin, No. 5.) 

, Exploration for Oil and Gas in Western Kansas During 1942. Law- 

rence, University of Kansas Press, 1943. 88p. 

, The Wellington Formation of Central Kansas. Wichita, n. p., 1937. 
18p. (Municipal University of Wichita, University Studies Bulletin, No. 2.) 

Vittarp, OswaLp Garrison, John Brown, a Biography Fifty Years After. (Rev. 
ed.] New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. 738p. 

Warp, Wituiam T., My Fifty Years in the Active Ministry ; An Address 
Delivered at the Tisdale Methodist Church, Tisdale, Kansas, November 8, 
1942. No impr. 16p. 

WenteE, WALTER HERMANN, Aristotle’s Discrimination of Synonyms. Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Libraries, 1935. [69]p. 

Wenruine, J. W., History of the Kansas District, Ev. Lutheran Synod of Mis- 
souri, Ohio, and Other States . . . Golden Anniversary 1888-1938. [New- 
ton, Kan., Herald Publishing Company, 1938.] 55p. (The Kansas Lutheran, 
Vol. 14.) 

Wuirte, Witi1am Linpsay, Queens Die Proudly. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company [c1943]. 273p. 
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Wicuita Pusiic Scuoots, The American Way in Wichita. Wichita, Wichita 
Public Schools, 1942. 63p. 

Wiccan, Mrs. Exiza Jounston, John Brown, Compiled From the Writings of 
G. W. Brown, M.D. No impr. 16p. 

Woure, Harriet Mase, Shrines of My Heart and Other Poems. (Laramie, 
Wyo., n. p., 1936.] 8p. 

Wo.rraM, Ernest Apert, Selected Instances of Certain Propaganda Tech- 
niques of Ancient and Modern Times. No impr. 3p. 

Wotverton, ArrHur §S., History of the War with Spain. [Topeka, Kansas 
State Printing Plant, 1943.] 5p. 

Woop, W. W., Original Poems. Wichita, Masonic Home [1942]. [16]p. 

Woopman, Rea, “Mr. McGugin Alone.” (Wichita, n. p., c1935.] 70p. 

Wyuie, C. C., Our Starland; An Easy Guide to the Study of the Heavens. 
Chicago, Lyons and Carnahan [c1938]. 378p. 


THE WEST 
CopMaNn, Joun, The Round Trip by Way of Panama Through California, 
Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, and Colorado . . . New York, G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons, 1879. 331p. 

De Voto, Bernarp Aucustine, The Year of Decision, 1846. Boston, Little, 
Brown and Company, 1943. 538p. 

Dosiz, JAMES Frank, Apache Gold and Yaqui Silver. Boston, Little, Brown 
and Company, 1939. 366p. 

, Guide to Life and Literature of the Southwest, With a Few Observa- 
tions. Austin, The University of Texas Press, 1943. 111p. 

Espinosa, Jos—E Manus, Crusaders of the Rio Grande ; the Story of Don Diego 
De Vargas and the Reconquest and Refounding of New Mexico. Chicago, 
Institute of Jesuit History, 1942. 410p. 

Farquuar, Francis P., Walker’s Discovery of Yosemite. No impr. lip. (Re- 
printed from the Sierra Club Bulletin, Vol. 27, No. 4, August, 1942.) 

Kevener, WituiaM A., Maxwell Land Grant; a New Mezico Item. Santa Fe, 
The Rydal Press [c1942]. 168p. 

Krneston, Wituiam Henry Gites, Adventures in the Far West. London, 
George Routledge and Sons, n.d. 192p. 

McCautey, JAMEs Emit, A Stove-up Cowboy's Story. Austin, Texas Folk- 
lore Society, 1943. 73p. 

Martin, Jack, Border Boss, Captain John R. Hughes, Texas Ranger. San 
Antonio, The Naylor Company, 1942. 236p. 

Otp Orecon Trait CENTENNIAL Commission, Wagons West. [Portland, Old 
Oregon Trail Centennial Commission, c1943.] 31p. 

Ormssy, WATERMAN LitLy, The Butterfield Overland Mail, by Waterman L. 
Ormsby, Only Through Passenger on the First Westbound Stage. San Ma- 
rino, Cal., The Huntington Library, 1942. 179p. 

Riverine, Witu1aM Henry, A-saddle in the Wild West. A Glimpse of Travel 
Among the Mountains . . . Adobe Towns, Indian Reservations and An- 
cient Pueblos of Southern Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona. New York, 
D. Appleton and Company, 1879. 165p. 

Ro.unson, JoHN K., Hoofprints of a Cowboy and U. S. Ranger; Pony Trails 

in Wyoming. Caldwell, Idaho, The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1941. 410p. 
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Southwest Historical Series; Analytical Index. Glendale, Cal., The Arthur H. 
Clark Company, 1943. 

Wintuer, Oscar Ossurn, The Trans-Mississippi West: a Guide to Its Peri- 
odical Literature (1811-1938). Bloomington, Ind. [Indiana University], 1942. 
263p. (Indiana University Publications, Social Science Series, No. 3.) 


GENEALOGY AND LOCAL HISTORY 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Society, Proceedings at the Annual Meeting Held in 
Worcester, October 15, 1941. Worcester, Mass., The Society, 1942. 135p. 

, Proceedings at the Semi-Annual Meeting Held in Boston, April 15, 
1942. Worcester, Mass., The Society, 1943. 172p. 

American Genealogical Index, Vols. 4-7. Middletown, Conn., Published by a 
Committee Representing the Codperating Subscribing Libraries 
1942-1943. 

Anper, Oscar Fritior, and Oscar L. Norpstrom, The American Origin of the 
Augustana Synod, From Contemporary Lutheran Periodicals, 1851-1860 . . . 
Rock Island, Ill., Augustana Historical Society, 1942. 192p. (Augustana 
Historical Society, Publications, Vol 9.) 

ArKAaNsAs, History Commission, The Arkansas Handbook 1941-1942. [Con- 
way, Ark., Conway Printing Company] 1942. 129p. 

Arnot, JoHN Stover, The Story of the Arndts; the Life, Antecedents and 
Descendants of Bernhard Arndt Who Emigrated to Pennsylvania in the Year 
1731. Philadelphia, Christopher Sower Company, 1922. 427p. 

Assury, Henry, Reminiscences of Quincy, Illinois, Containing Historical 
Events, Anecdotes, Matters Concerning Old Settlers and Old Times, Etc. 
Quincy, D. Wilcox and Sons, 1882. 224p. 

Baac, Moses Mears, The Pioneers of Utica: Being Sketches of the Inhabitants 
and Its Institutions . . . From the Earliest Settlement to the Year 1825 

Utica, N. Y., Curtiss and Childs, 1877. 665p. 

Barers, Georce FrepericK, comp., History of Madison Township, Including 
Groveport and Canal Winchester, Franklin County, Ohio. Canal Winches- 
ter, Ohio, George F. Bareis, 1902. 515p. 

BarkspALe, JoHN Avucustus, Barksdale Family History and Genealogy (With 
Collateral Lines). Richmond, Va., William Byrd Press, Inc., 1940. 634p. 
Barry, JoHN Stetson, The History of Massachusetts, The Commonwealth 

Period. Boston, Henry Barry, 1857. 468p. 

BaTcHELLER, Birney Ciark, People of Wallingford. Brattleboro, Stephen Daye 
Press [c1937]. 328p. 

BateMaNn, Newton, ed., Historical Encyclopedia of Illinois and History of Mc- 
Lean County. Chicago, Munsell Publishing Company, 1908. 2 Vols. 

Bay.es, Ricoarp Martuer, Historical and Descriptive Sketches of Suffolk 
County . . . Port Jefferson, N. Y., Author, 1874. 424p. 

Beacu, Resecca DonaLpson, and Resecca DonaLpson Gissons, The Reverend 
John Beach and His Descendants . . . New Haven, The Tuttle, More- 
house and Taylor Press, 1898. 397p. 

BeckwirtH, H. W., History of Fountain County [Indianal Together With His- 
toric Notes on the Wabash Valley . . . Chicago, H. H. Hill and N. 
Iddings, 1881. 224p. 

Bett, Mrs. ANNieE Waker (Burns), Kentucky Genealogies and Historical 
Recorder. Mimeographed. 1942. 5 Vols. 
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Batt, Cuartes Henry, The Bench and Bar of New Hampshire . . . Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin and Company, 1894. 795p. 

Biographical and Historical Record of Adams and Wells Counties, Indiana 
. . . Chicago, The Lewis Publishing Company, 1887. 1025p. 

Biographical Record of Clark County, Ohio . . . New York, The 8S. J. 
Clarke Publishing Company, 1902. 824p. 

Bircu, Jesse Seritincton, History of Benton County, and Historic Oxford. 
Oxford, Ind., Craw and Craw [c1942]. 386p. 

Buake, Francis Everett, History of the Town of Princeton . . . Princeton, 
Published by the Town, 1915. 2 Vols. 

Botton, CHartes Know ies, Bolton Families in Ireland With Their English 
and American Kindred . . . Boston, Goodspeed’s Bookshop, Inc., 1937. 
110p. 

Bowen, Haroitp Kino, Book of Adam, First Edition of the Genealogy. [Osce- 
ola, Mo., n. p., c1943.] 14p. 

Bowen, RicHarp LeBaron, Rhode Island Colonial Money and Its Counter- 
feiting, 1647-1726. Issued From the General Court of the Society of Colonial 
Wars in the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. (Concord, 
N. H., The Rumford Press] 1942. 112p. 

Boyp, Luctnpa Joan (Rogers), The Irvines and Their Kin . . . Chicago, 
R. R. Donnelley and Sons Company, 1908. 432p. 

BrENEMAN, Cuartes Davin, A History of the Descendants of Abraham Brene- 
man . . . Elida, Ohio, Author, c1939. 566p. 

Brown, Warren, History of Hampton Falls, N. H. Vol. 2. Containing the 
Church History and Many Other Things Not Previously Recorded. Concord, 
N. H., Rumford Press, 1918. 448p. 

BusHona, Miniarp Kesster, A History of Jefferson County, West Virginia. 
Charles Town, W. Va., Jefferson Publishing Company, 1941. 438p. 

Butier, Georce H., Thomas Butler and His Descendants . . . New York, 
Trow’s Printing and Bookbinding Company, 1886. 192p. 

Butter, James Davie, Butleriana, Genealogica et Biographica; or, Genea- 
logical Notes Concerning Mary Butler and Her Descendants . . . Albany, 
N. Y., Joel Munsell’s Sons, 1888. 162p. 

CaLpWELL, Berrie D., comp., Founders and Builders of Greensboro, 1808-1908 

. Greensboro, N. C., J. J. Stone and Company, 1925. 356p. 

Cauirornia State Historica, Association, A Partial List of Organizations in 
California Interested in California History. 2d ed. With Reports of Ac- 
tivities, 1935-1940. (Los Angeles] The Association, 1942. 127p. 

CHappeLeaR, GeorGE WarrEN, Barret. Harrisonburg, Va., The Cavalier Press, 
1934. 209p. (Families of Virginia, Vol. 3.) 

Cuiark, Henry WituiaM, Genealogies of the Clark, Parks, Brockman, and Dean, 
Davis and Goss Families. In Five Parts. Montgomery, Ala., Printed for 
the Author, 1905. 5 Pts. in 1 Vol. 

, Genealogies of the Davis and Goss Families. In Two Parts. Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Printed for the Author, 1905. 141p. [Harrisburg, Pa., Press 
of the Harrisburg Publishing Co.] 

Ciement, Mrs. Mavup Carrer, The History of Pittsylvania County, Virginia. 
Lynchburg, J. P. Bell Company Inc., 1929. 340p. 

Cocke, Mrs. ELLEN (Mooxuar), Some For Trails in Old Virginia; John Fox 
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of King William County, Ancestors, Descendants, Near Kin. Richmond, 
Va., The Dietz Press, 1939. 165p. 

Coie, RepMonp Setecman, The Selecman Family; a History of Henry Selec- 
man and His Wife, Margaret Harmon, of Occoquan, Virginia, and Their 
Descendants . . . [Muskogee, Okla., Motter Bookbinding Company] 
1942. 151p. 

CoLteMAN, Emma Lewis, New England Captives Carried to Canada Between 
1677 and 1760: During the French and Indian Wars. Portland, Maine, The 
Southworth Press, 1925. 2 Vols. 

Corretyou, JoHN Van Zannt, The Cortelyou Genealogy; a Record of Jaques 
Corteljou and of Many of His Descendants. Lincoln, Neb., Brown Printing 
Service, 1942. 607p. 

CraNDALL, Mrs. Apetainps May (Biancuarp), Blanchards of Rhode Island. 
{Ann Arbor, Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1942.] 263p. 

Criwiin, Wiiu1AM Broappus, A History of Colonial Virginia, the First Per- 
manent Colony in America, to Which Is Added the Genealogy of the Several 
Shires and Counties . . . Richmond, Williams Printing Company, 1923. 
18lp. 

CusHina, James Stevenson, The Genealogy of the Cushing Family; an Ac- 
count of the Ancestors and Descendants of Matthew Cushing, Who Came to 
America in 1638. Montreal, The Perrault Printing Company, 1905. 598p. 

Dats, Frep Hiner, A History of the Michael Reasor and Allied Families. 
2d ed. Guymon, Okla., n. p., 1941. 233p. 

Davenport, AMzi Benepicr, A History and Genealogy of the Davenport 
Family, in England and America From A. D. 1086 to 1850 . . . New York, 
S. W. Benedict, 1851. 398p. 

Davis, Atpert H., History of Ellsworth, Maine. Lewiston, Maine, Lewiston 
Journal Printshop, 1927. 244p. 

Deso, Anatg, Tulsa: From Creek Town to Oil Capital. Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1943. 123p. 

DicKerMAN, Epwarp Dwicut, and Greorce SHerwoop DickerMAN, Families of 
Dickerman Ancestry; Descendants of Thomas Dickerman, an Early Settler 
of Dorchester, Massachusetts. New Haven, The Tuttle, Morehouse and 
Taylor Press, 1897. 650p. 

Dinwwwpr, James C., History of Iowa County, Iowa, and Its People. Chicago, 
The S. J. Clarke Publishing Company, 1915. 2 Vols. 

Documents Relating to the Colonial, Revolutionary and Post-Revolutionary 
History of the State of New Jersey. First Series, Vol. 37. Calendar of New 
Jersey Wills, Administrations, Etc. Volume 8, 1791-1795. Jersey City, Scott 
Printing Company, 1942. 516p. 


Early Life and Times in Boone County, Indiana . . . Histories of Some of 
the Pioneer Families of the County. Biographical Sketches of Some of 
the Prominent Men and Women . . . Lebanon, Ind., Harden and Spahr, 
1887. 492p. 


Evans, Mapison, Biographical Sketches of the Pioneer Preachers of Indiana. 
Philadelphia, J. Challen and Sons, 1862. 422p. 

Fauquier Historica Society, Bulletin, Nos. 3 and 4. Richmond, Va., Old 

Dominion Press, 1923-1924. 2 Vols. 
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Ferris, Mas. Many Watton, comp., Dawes-Gates Ancestral Lines; a Memorial 
Volume Containing the American Ancestry of Mary Beman (Gates) Dawes 
: Vol. 2. Gates and Allied Families. {Chicago] Privately Printed, 
1931. 914p. 


, Dawes-Gates Ancestral Lines; a Memorial Volume Containing the 
American Ancestry of Rufus R. Dawes. Vol. 1. Dawes and Allied Families. 
[Milwaukee] Privately Printed, 1943. 758p. 

[Fisu, Stuyvesant], Anthon Genealogy. [New York, n. p., 1930.] 214p. 

FisHer, CLARENCE Woopwarp, Genealogy of Joseph Fisher, and His Descend- 
ants, and of the Allied Families of Farley, Farlee, Fetterman, Pitner, Reeder 
and Shipman. [Troy, N. Y., Presses of E. H. Lisk, 1890.) 243p. 

Forrest, WituiaM S., Historical and Descriptive Sketches of Norfolk and Vi- 
cinity Including Portsmouth and the Adjacent Counties . . . Philadel- 
phia, Lindsay and Blakiston, 1853. 496p. 

Frencu, Howarp Barciay, comp. and pub., Genealogy of the Descendants of 
Thomas French Who Came to America From Nether Heyford . . . Eng- 
land, and Settled in Berlinton (Burlington) . . . West New Jersey 
Philadelphia, Privately Printed, 1909-’13. 2 Vols. 

FroTHINGHAM, WASHINGTON, ed., History of Fulton County [New York} 

Syracuse, N. Y., D. Mason and Company, 18$2. 635p. 

Graves, JoHN Carp, Genealogy of the Graves Family in America. Sketch of 
the Family in England. Genealogy of the Family of Thomas Graves, of 
Hatfield, Mass. Buffalo, Baker, Jones and Company, 1896. 52Ip. 

Green, Franx Bertancus, The History of Rockland County [New York]. 
New York, A. 8S. Barnes and Company, 1886. 444p. 

GwatHMEY, JoHN Hastinos, Twelve Virginia Counties; Where the Western 
Migration Began. Richmond, Va., The Dietz Press, 1937. 469p. 

Hart, FreeMAN Hansrorp, The Valley of Virginia in the American Revolution 
1763-1789. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1942. 223p. 

Heckman, Ouiver §., comp., What to Read About Pennsylvania. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 1942. 97p. 

Hicks, EoMunp Warne, History of Kendall County, Illinois, From the Earliest 
Discoveries to the Present Time. Aurora, Ill., Knickerbocker and Hodder, 
1877. 438p. 

HIeHLanper, 1937-’39, No. 2, The. (Oakland, Cal., Clan Campbell Association 
of America, c1942.] 72p. 

Hitt, WituiaM Carroii, The Family of Captain John Mills of Medway and 
Sherborn, Massachusetts and Amherst, N. H. Milford, N. H., The Cabinet 
Press [1942]. 136p. 

(Hittes, Samuet E.], Memorials of the Hilles Family, More Particularly of 
Samuel and Margaret Hill Hilles of Wilmington, Delaware . . . Cincin- 
nati, Samuel E. Hilles, 1928. 239p. 

History of Bedford, New Hampshire From 1737 ; Being Statistics Compiled on 
the Occasion of the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Incorpora- 
tion of the Town, May 15, 1900. Published by the Town. Concord, N. H., 
The Rumford Printing Company, 1903. 1132p. 

History of Darke County, Ohio . . . Chicago, W. H. Beers and Company, 

1880. 772p. 
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History of Davis County, lowa, Containing a History of the County, Its Cities, 
Towns, Etc. . . . Des Moines, State Historical Company, 1882. 75lp. 

History of Delaware County and Ohio . . . Chicago, O. L. Baskin and 
Company, 1880. 855p. 

History of Fayette County, lowa, Containing a History of the County, Its 


Cities, Towns, Etc. . . . Chicago, Western Historical Company, 1878. 
758p. 

History of Linn County, lowa, Containing a History of the County, Its Cities, 
Towns, Etc. . . . Chicago, Western Historical Company, 1878. 816p. 
History of Miami County, Ohio . . . Chicago, W. H. Beers and Company, 

1880. 880p. 
History of St. Clair County, Michigan . . . Chicago, A. T. Andreas and 


Company, 1883. 790p. 
History of Tennessee From the Earliest Time to the Present; Together With 
an Historical and a Biographical Sketch of the County of Shelby and the 


City of Memphis . . . Nashville, The Goodspeed Publishing Company, 
1887. 1063p. 
Hoicu, Mrs. Litiian JosepHine (Husparp), Sizer Genealogy . . . Brook- 


lyn, N. Y., Bowles—Printer, 1941. 489p. 

Hopxins, GARLAND Evans, comp., Cumberland County Taz Petitions Since 
1776 With Names of Residents of the County Prior to 1789. No impr. 36p. 

, The Story of Cumberland County, Virginia. Privately Issued, 1942. 

127p. 

, York County Source Book; Includes a Brief History of Colonial York 
County, Virginia; Petitions to the General Assembly From 1776 to 18658; 
and Guides to Source Materials Concerning the History and Genealogy of 
the County. Winchester, Va., Privately Issued, 1942. 32p. 

Hopkins, Timoruy, John Hopkins of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1634, and 
Some of His Descendants. [Stanford University, Cal., Stanford University 
Press] 1932. 936p. 

Hucues, Epwarp J., comp., Counties of Illinois, Their Origin and Evolution 

[Printed ly Authority of the State of Illinois, n. d.] 65p. 

Hume, Epaar Erskine, Sesquicentennial History and Roster of the Society 
of the Cincinnati in the State of Virginia, 1783-1933. Richmond, Published 
by the Society, 1934. 312p. 

Humston, Ezra Sams, and Epwarp Apert Humston, The Humston Family, 
a Genealogy of the Descendants of Edward Humston of Stafford County, 








Virginia, 1667 . . . Stencil-Duplicated, 1943. 364p. 
IpaHo Strate Historica, Society, Eighteenth Biennial Report, 1941-1942. Boise, 
1942. 104p. 


Iut1nois Stare Historicau Socrery, Papers in Illinois History and Transactions 
for the Year 1941. Springfield, The Illinois State Historical Society, 1943. 


205p. 
Kemper, WILLIs MILLER, comp. and ed., Genealogy of the Fishback Family in 
America . . . 1714-1914. New York, Thomas Madison Taylor, 1914. 


359p. 
Kenpatt, Norman Festus, History and Genealogy; Kendalls, Cunninghams, 
Snodgrasses. Grafton, W. Va., The Grafton Sentinel Publishing Company, 


n.d. 160p. 
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KNeEELAND, STILLMAN Foster, Seven Centuries in the Kneeland Family. New 
York, Author, 1897. 583p. 

LinpLey, Hartow, comp., Ohio in the Twentieth Century, 1900-1938. Colum- 
bus, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 1942. 563p. (The 
History of the State of Ohio, Vol. 6.) 

Lyncu, Mrs. Martna C. M., Reminiscences of Adams, Jay and Randolph 
Counties [Indiana]. Fort Wayne, Ind., Lipes, Nelson and Singmaster 
> ~ 2 Sa 

MacDonatp, Donato, The Diaries of Donald MacDonald, 1824-1826 
Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Society, 1942. 379p. (Indiana Historical 
Society Publications, Vol. 14, No. 2.) 

McFarrivce, CHaruey Merritt, The Davidson’s; Genealogy and History. 
Moravia, Iowa, The Author, 1942. 18p. 

Mayer, Brantz, Memoir and Genealogy of the Maryland and Pennsylvanian 
Family of Mayer Which Originated in the Free Imperial City of Ulm, 
Wurtenberg: 1495-1878. [Baltimore, William K. Boyle and Son, 1878.] 
179p. 

Memoirs of the Lower Ohio Valley; Personal and Genealogical With Portraits. 
Madison, Wis., Federal Publishing Company, 1905. 2 Vols. 

Memorial and Biographical Record . . . of Hundreds of Prominent Old 
Settlers and Representative Citizens of Columbia, Sauk and Adams Counties, 
Wisconsin . . . Chicago, George A. Ogle and Company, 1901. 758p. 

Mercatr, Bryce, Original Members and Other Officers Eligible to the Society 
of the Cincinnati, 1783-1988 . . . Strasburg, Va., Shenandoah Publishing 
House, Inc., 1938. 390p. 

Mippiesex County Historica, Sociery, President’s Address, Annual Reports 
of Secretary and Treasurer ; List of Officers and Members, By-Laws Revised, 
1940. No impr. 40p. 

Missouri Day by Day. Vol. 1. Floyd C. Shoemaker, editor. [Columbia] 
State Historical Society of Missouri, 1942. 446p. 

Montacus, E. J., A Directory, Business Mirror and Historical Sketches of 
Randolph County . . . Alton, Ill., Courier Steam Book and Job Printing 
House, 1859. 246p. 

NationaL Socirery or CovoniaL Dames or America, Connecticut, Register 
1898-1907. [Hartford] The Connecticut Society [1907]. 334p. 

, Maryann, Register 1891-1915. Baltimore, The Society, 1915. 254p. 

, Virarnia, History and Register of Ancestors and Members, 1892-1930. 
Richmond, The Society, 1930. 544p. 

Neap, BensaMin Marruias, . . . Waynesboro; the History of a Settle- 
ment in the County Formerly Called Cumberland, but Later Franklin, in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania . . . Harrisburg, Harrisburg Pub- 
lishing Company, 1900. 428p. 

Netson, Wiuuiam, History of the Old Dutch Church at Totowa, Paterson, 
New Jersey, 1755-1827. Baptismal Register, 1756-1808. Paterson, Press 
Printing and Publishing Company, 1892. 170p. 

New York Historica Socrery, Annual Report and List of Members for the 
Year 1941. New York, n. p., 1942. 79p. 

, New York City Then and Now, 1626-1942 . . . New York, The 

New York Historical Society, 1942. 3lp. 
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Nort Carouina Historica, Commission, Forty Years of Public Service, 1903- 
1943. Raleigh, The North Carolina Historical Commission, 1942. 115p. 
Ohio Genealogical Quarterly, Vols. 1-6, 1937-1942. Columbus, The Columbus 

Genealogical Society, 1937-1942. 

Oregon Historical Quarterly Index Volumes 1 to 40, 1900-1939. Portland, Ore- 
gon Historical Society, 1941. 834p. 

Owen, RatpH Avsert Dornrew, ed., Descendants of John Owen of Windsor, 
Connecticut (1622-1699), a Genealogy. Philadelphia, n. p., 1941. 532p. 

Ownsey, Mrs. Evetyn Jeanetre (MILLER), What Does America Mean to You? 
History and Genealogy . . . Mimeographed. Chicago, 1942. 201p. 

PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF Historica, Societies, Minutes of the Thirty- 
Seventh Annual Meeting, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, April 16, 1942. No 
impr. 38p. 

Perit, BensAMIN Martz, The Trail of Death; Letters of Benjamin Marie 
Petit, by Irving McKee. Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Society, 1941. 
14lp. (Indiana Historical Society Publications, Vol. 14, No. 1.) 

Puiuirs, ALEXANDER VAN Cueve, The Lott Family in America, Including the 
Allied Families: Cassell, Davis, Graybeal, Haring, Hegeman, Hogg, Kerley, 
Phillips, Thompson, Walter and Others. [Ann Arbor, Edwards Brothers. 
Inc.] 1942. 179p. 

Pictorial and Biographical Memoirs of Elkhart and St. Joseph Counties, Indi- 
ana . . . Chicago, Goodspeed Brothers, 1893. 777p. 

Pictorial and Biographical Memoirs of Indianapolis and Marion County, Indi- 
ana. Chicago, Goodspeed Brothers, 1893. 466p. 

Pieasants, Henry, The History of the Old Eagle School, Tredyffrin, in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania . . . Philadelphia, The John C. Winston 
Company [c1909]. 180p. 

Portrait and Biographical Album of Lancaster County, Nebraska 
Chicago, Chapman Brothers, 1888. 796p. 

Portrait and Biographical Album of Polk County, Iowa, Containing Full Page 
Portraits and Biographical Sketches of Prominent and Representative Citi- 
zens of the County . . . Chicago, Lake City Publishing Company, 1890. 
849p. 

Portrait and Biographical Record of Boone and Clinton Counties, Indiana, 
Containing Biographical Sketches of Many Prominent and Representative 
Citizens . . . Chicago, A. W. Bowen and Company, 1895. 908p. 

Portrait and Biographical Record of LaFayette and Saline Counties, Missouri 

Chicago, Chapman Brothers, 1893. 659p. 

Portrait and Biographical Record of Madison and Hamilton Counties, In- 

diana, Containing Biographical Sketches of Prominent and Representative 


Citizens of the Counties . . . Chicago, Biographical Publishing Com- 
pany, 1893. 852p. 
Rarney, THomas CuarporNe, Along the Old Trail . . . Vol. 1. Pioneer 


Sketches of Arrow Rock and Vicinity. Marshall, Mo., Marshall chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 1914. 94p. 

Ruope Isuanp Historica Sociery, Collections, Vol. 4. Providence, Knowles, 
Vose and Company, 1837. 270p. 

RocKeFeLterR Famity Association, The Transactions for the Five Years, 1906- 
1909 With Genealogy; 1910-1914 With Genealogy; For the Eleven Years, 
1915-1925 With Genealogy. New York, Publisher varies, 1910-1926. 3 Vols. 
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Sage, Mrs. Ciara McCormack, comp., Early Records of Hampshire County, 
Virginia, Now West Virginia . . . Delavan, Wis., The Delavan Repub- 
lican, 1939. 138p. 

Sapewick, T. E., ed., York County, Nebraska, and Its People, Together With 
a Condensed History of the State. Chicago, The S. J. Clarke Publishing 
Company, 1921. 2 Vols. 

Ssiiers, Epwin Jaquett, Genealogy of the Kollock Family of Sussex County, 
Delaware, 1657-1897. Philadelphia [Press of J. B. Lippincott Company], 
1897. 72p. 

Seton, Rosset, An Old Family; or the Setons of Scotland and America. New 
York, Brentano’s, 1899. 438p. 

SHOEMAKER, Husert Bastian, comp., A Genealogical and Biographical Record 
of the Shoemaker Family of Gloucester and Salem Counties, New Jersey, 
1765-1935. (Philadelphia, Temple Typecrafters, 1935.] 236p. 

Ssuru, Georce, History of Delaware County, Pennsylvania, From the Dis- 
covery of the Territory Included Within Its Limits to the Present Time. 
Philadelphia, Henry B. Ashmead, 1862. 581p. 

Soctery oF THE CINCINNATI, VirainiA, Papers, 1783-1824. Richmond, Published 
by the Society, 1938. 495p. 

SoutHotp, New York, . . . Town Records, Copied, and Explanatory Notes 
Added by J. Wickham Case. Printed by Order of the Towns of Southhold 
and Riverhead. [New York] Publisher varies, 1882-’84. 2 Vols. 

Sranarp, Mrs. Mary Mann Pace (Newton), Richmond, Its People and Its 
Story. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1923. 238p. 

Srevens, Sytvester K., Pennsylvania History and Morale. Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania Historical Commission, 1942. 10p. 

, Pennsylvania History in Outline. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Historical 

Commission, 1942. 32p. 

, Some Pennsylvania Leaders. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission, 1942. 16p. 

Srewart, Rosert ArmisteaD, The History of Virginia’s Navy of the Revolu- 
tion. [Richmond, Mitchell and Hotchkiss, 1934.] 279p. 

Swayne, Norman Watton, comp., The Descendants of Francis Swayne and 
Others. Philadelphia, The J. B. Lippincott Company, 1921. 154p. 

Swisuer, Jacop Armstrona, Jowa in Times of War. Iowa City, The State His- 
torical Society of Iowa, 1943. 395p. 

Sytvester, NATHANIEL Bartierr, History of Ulster County, New York, With 
Illustrations and Biographical Sketches of Its Prominent Men and Pioneers. 
Philadelphia, Everts and Peck, 1880. 339p. 

Taptey, Harrier Siivester, Chronicles of Danvers (Old Salem Village) Mas- 
sachusetts, 1632-1923. Danvers, The Danvers Historical Society, 1923. 283p. 

TenNANT, ALBERT Miiton, Genealogy of the Tennant Family, Their Ancestors 
and Descendants Through Many Generations. Dunkirk, N. Y., Dunkirk 
Printing Company, 1915. 356p. 

Tipton, Joun, The John Tipton Papers: Vol. 1, 1809-1827 ; Vol. 2, 1828-1833 ; 
Vol. 3, 1834-1839. Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Bureau, 1942. 

TorraNce, JARED SipNEY, comp., The Descendants of Lewis Hart and Anne 

Elliott; With Additional Genealogical and Historical Data Concerning the 

Families of Hart-Warner, Hart-Curtiss, Hart-McColley, Curtiss-Thompson, 
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Curtiss-Torrance, Curtiss-Vosburgh. Los Angeles, Privately Published by 
Mrs. Jared Sidney Torrance, 1923. 361p. 

Treapway, OsweLL GarLaAnp, Edward Treadway and His Descendants: News 
Letter Number 11. Chicago, Oswell Garland Treadway [1943]. 14p. 

Two Centuries of New Milford, Connecticut ; an Account of the Bi-Centennial 
Celebration of the Founding of the Town, Held June 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1907, 
With a Number of Historical Articles and Reminiscences . . . New 
York, The Grafton Press [c1907]. 307p. 

Urrersack, WinuiAM Irvin, The History and Genealogy of the Utterback 
Family in America, 1622-1937. Huntington, W. Va., Gentry Brothers Print- 
ing Company, 1937. 470p. 

Valley of the Upper Maumee River, With Historical Account of Allen County 
and the City of Fort Wayne, Indiana . . . Madison, Wis., Brant and 
Fuller, 1889. 2 Vols. 

Virkus, Frepertck Apams, ed., The Handbook of American Genealogy. Vol. 
4, 1943. [Chicago] The Institute of American Genealogy [c1943]. 392p. 
Warre, Marcus Warren, The Wheelock Family of Calais, Vermont; Their 
American Ancestry and Descendants. North Montpelier, Vt., The Driftwind 

Press, 1940. 174p. 

Warpner, Henry Steevie, The Birthplace of Vermont, a History of Windsor to 
1781. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. 562p. 

West Texas Historica, Association, Year Book, Vol. 18, October, 1942. Abi- 
lene, Tex., West Texas Historical Association, 1942. 143p. 

[WuHee.er, WiLLIAM Ogden], comp., Inscriptions on the Tomb Stones and 
Monuments in the Grave Yards at Whippany and Hanover, Morris County, 
New Jersey. N. p., 1894. 93p. 

Wuirte, JoHN Barker, pub., Genealogy of the Descendant: of Thomas Gleason 
of Watertown, Mass., 1607-1909. Edited by Lillian May Wilson. Haver- 
hill, Mass., Press of the Nichols Print, 1909. 672p. 

Wurrtet, Wiiu1aM, and Rosert Wuirtet, Whittet: a Family Record, 1657-1900. 
Richmond, Va., Whittet and Shepperson, 1900. 153p. 

Wnuson, Goopripce, Smyth County [Virginia] History and Traditions. [Kings- 
port, Tenn., Kingsport Press, Inc., c1932.] 397p. 

WINBORNE, BENJAMIN Bropie, The Winborne Family. Raleigh, N. C., Presses 
of Edwards and Broughton [1905]. 141p. 

Winn, Davin Watson, and Exizasetn Jarvis WINN, Ancestors and Descendants 
of John Quarles Winn and His Wife Mary Liscome Jarvis . . . Balti- 
more [The Lord Baltimore Press], 1932. 226p. 

Wisconsin, Strate Hisroricau Society, Joseph Schafer, Student of Agriculture. 
Madison, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1942. 67p. 

Wispa, Georcia (Gosney), Gosney Family Records, 1740-1940, and Related 
Families. (Corydon, Ind., Lew M. O’Bannon Publishing Company, 1940.] 
325p. 

WoopwortH, Rosert Baty, The Captives of Abb’s Valley, a Legend of Frontier 
Life. New Edition . . . Staunton, Va., The McClure Company, Inc., 
1942. 254p. 

Works Progress ADMINISTRATION FOR THE Srate or Utan, Workers OF THB 
Writers’ Program, Provo, Pioneer Mormon City. Portland, Ore., Binfords 

& Mort [cl1942]. 223p. (American Guide Series.) 
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GENERAL 


AcHe.is, EviuzasetH, The World Calendar; Addresses and Occasional Papers 
Chronologically Arranged on the Progress of Calendar Reform Since 1930. 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1937. 189p. 

ApaMs, JAMES TrusLow, ed., Atlas of American History. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 360p. 

AMERICAN PerroLeuM INstiTUTE, Division or Pusiic REvations, Petroleum 
Facts and Figures [\1st-7th editions, 1928-1941]. Publisher varies. 7 Vols. 

ANTHONY, Irvin, Paddle Wheels and Pistols. New York, Grosset and Dunlap 
[c1929]. 329p. 

BacuHer, JoHN Rea, The Prosecution of Heretics in Mediaeval England. Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1942. 67p. 

Bennett, WHITMAN, Whittier, Bard of Freedom. Chapel Hill, The University 
of North Carolina Press [cl1941]. 359p. 

Berrey, Lester V., and Metvin VAN Den Bark, The American Thesaurus of 
Slang, a Complete Reference Book of Colloquial Speech. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1942. 1174p. 

BoatricHt, Mopy C., and Donatp Day, eds., Backwoods to Border. Austin, 
Texas Folklore Society, 1943. 2365p. 

Bono, Harotp Lewis, An Encyclopedia of Antiques. Boston, Hale, Cushman 
and Flint, 1937. 389p. 

Brunuovse, Rosert Leverr, The Counter-Revolution in Pennsylvania, 1776- 
1790. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1942. 368p. 

Burke, W. J., and Wit D. Hows, American Authors and Books, 1640-1940. 
New York, Gramercy Publishing Company, 1943. 858p. 

Cameron, ExizaserH Riptey (Moore), Prologue to Appeasement, a Study in 
French Foreign Policy, 1933-1936. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 
1942. 228p. 

CarNEeGcIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL Peace, Division or INTERCOURSE AND 
Epucation, International Conciliation; Documents for the Year 1942. New 
York, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace [1943]. 540p. 

Carrer, CLARENCE Epwin, The Territorial Papers of the United States. Vol. 
10, The Territory of Michigan, 1805-1820. Washington, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1942. 948p. 

Church Advocate, a Family Paper Devoted to the Diffusion of Bible Truth, 
Religious News and General Intelligence. Vols. 19-20. Harrisburg, n. p., 
1854-1856. 2 Vols. 

CopgLanb, Fayerre, Kendall of the Picayune; Being His Adventures in New 
Orleans, on the Texan Santa Fe Expedition, in the Mexican War, and in the 
Colonization of the Texas Frontier. Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1943. 35lp. 

Corey, ALBertT Bickmore, 7'he Crisis of 1830-1842 in Canadian-American Rela- 
tions. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1941. 203p. 

CostigAN, Epwarp Prentiss, Papers of . . . Relating to the Progressive 
Movement in Colorado, 1902-1917. Boulder, University of Colorado, 1941. 
379. 

Coutter, Evtis Merton, John Jacobus Flournoy, Champion of the Common 
Man in the Antebellum South. Savannah, The Georgia Historical Society, 
1942. 112p. 
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CownmrD, RaymMonp Gisson, Protestant Dissenters in English Politics, 1816 
to 1834. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1942. 139p. 

Crouse, Russet, Mr. Currier and Mr. Ives; a Note on Their Lives and Times. 
Garden City, N. Y., Garden City Publishing Company, Inc., 1941. 138p. 
Crow, Pup A., Maryland During and After the Revolution, a Political and 
Economic Study. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. 185p. (The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. Series 

61, No. 1.) 

Curtis, Marroon M., The Story of Snuff and Snuff Boxes. New York, Live- 
right Publishing Corporation, 1935. 149p. 

Dayton, Frep Ervine, Steamboat Days. New York, Tudor Publishing Com- 
pany [c1939]. 436p. 

Duryea, J. Frank, America’s First Automobile; the First Complete Account 
of How I Developed the First American Automobile—1892-1893. Springfield, 
Mass., Donald M. Macaulay, 1942. 62p. 

, Data Relative to the Development of America’s First Gasoline Auto- 
mobile. No impr. 27p. 

Encyclopedia of American Biography. New Series, Vols. 14-15. New York, 
The American Historical Company, Inc., 1942. 

FarRINGTON, SeLwyNn Kip, Jr., Railroading From the Head End. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1943. 296p. 

Forses, Geraup, Flush Production; the Epic of Ou in the Gulf-Southwest. 
Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1942. 253p. 

FREEMAN, Dovcias SouTHALL, Lee’s Lieutenants, a Study in Command. Vols. 
1-2. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942-1943. 2 Vols. 

[Gaupin, Wi1LL1AM FREEMAN], Delta Upsilon, One Hundred Years, 1834-1934. 
[Camden, N. J., Haddon Craftsmen, Inc., c1934.] 378p. 

Gates, Paut Wauiace, The Wisconsin Pine Lands of Cornell University; a 
Study in Land Policy and Absentee Ownership. Ithaca, Cornell University 
Press, 1943. 265p. 

Giver, Ropman, Statue of Liberty Enlightening the World. New York, The 
New York Trust Company [c1943]. 40p. 
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Bypaths of Kansas History 
Buriat oF A Cuter’s Son 
From the White Cloud Kansas Chief, October 21, 1858. 


A son of To-he, an Iowa chief, died a few days since, and was buried with 
the highest honors of the tribe. He was placed in a standing (or sitting) 
posture, on the surface of the ground, upon the top of a high hill, with his 
face to the setting sun, and bow and arrows, a war-club and a pipe were de- 
posited near him. A pony, which was said to be the fleetest in the tribe, was 
then shot and laid beside the boy; and thus prepared to journey to the happy 
hunting grounds, a mound of earth was raised over the whole. A white flag 
was then raised over the mound, and the usual charms placed around, to keep 
away evil spirits. The young chief was but ten or twelve years of age. 


KEEPING THE SABBATH IN 1859 


From a manuscript volume, “Record of Members of the Congrega- 
tional Church, Topeka,” preserved in the archives of the First Con- 
gregational Church. 


The annual meeting of the church was held May 21st 1859, the pastor being 
in the chair. . . . A communication from Brother C L Terrill, giving his 
reasons for traveling on the Sabbath while teaming, was read, and final action 
upon it deferred to a future meeting. 

Minutes of a meeting of the Free Congregational Church of Topeka, held 
July 16th, 1859, according to public notice. . . . The reading of a com- 
munication from Brother C L Terrill received May 21st was followed by a 
verbal statement of the facts, from him. After consideration of the subject 
the following was unanimously adopted. 

Resolved That this church having heard from Brother C L Terrill his reasons 
for traveling on the Sabbath upon the two occasions mentioned by him, con- 
siders them insufficient, that he violated the law of God by so traveling, and 
should make an acknowledgment of the wrong as public as the offence. 


Pursuant to a call of the trustees, a meeting of the church or society was 
held Nov 6th 1860, in the evening at the school house; E C Tefft presiding. 

Bro. C L Terrills request for a letter of dismission and recommendation, was 
presented, and it being objected to on account of his being under censure for 
violation of the Sabbath, the clerk was instructed to correspond with him in 
relation to the matter. 


(98) 
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Gertinc Out THE VOTE 
From the Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, December 10, 1859. 


Dr. H tells a good story at the expense of our worthy ex-city marshal. 
While the latter was endeavoring to rescue the team which broke through the 
ice on election day, he broke through himself, and came vety near drowning. 
As the ice was giving way, and he about going down, he exclaimed, at the top 
of his voice, “I have not voted—I have not voted!” Of course he was rescued, 
as candidates could be found within the hearing of every man’s voice. 


__—_ 


InDIAN BALL 
From the Leavenworth Daily Times, April 27, 1862. 


The Burlington Register notices a game of ball played by the refugee Indians 
at Leroy on Sunday, April 15th. It is a new game, and might be adopted for 
novelty by the ball-players of civilization. Two frames, each about twelve 
feet high and three feet wide, were erected, about 150 yards apart. These be- 
longed to the two parties engaged in the play, each party composed of eighty 
Indians and each possessing a frame. The trick of the game was to cast balls 
through those frames. If the party of one frame succeeded in thrusting a ball 
through or hitting the frame of the other party, it resulted in counting one for 
the party so succeeding. Twenty was the number played for. But one ball 
was in circulation at a time, and it was started from the center by umpires, 
the ball being thrown upward. Both parties mixed promiscuously, and upon 
the ascension of the ball from the umpires, a general scramble was made for 
it by all. Each Indian had two bars or scoops, about two and a half feet in 
length, with which to throw the ball. It was not allowable to touch the ball 
with the hands. The Indians wore nothing but breech clouts; all of their per- 


sons, except the little portion covered with breech clouts, were stripped bare to 
the skin. 


>. — 


Basic ENGLISH 


From the Marysville Enterprise, August 11, 1866. 

The following is a true copy of a “notis” that is posted up on a post in the 
prairie somewhere in this county: 

ey Due hear Buy for Bid eney purson of cutting eney grass on my plase if 
thay Due thay will loose thar labor and i want them to Bee veary carfull and 
not cum over the line. July the 30 1866. 
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HEADED FoR KANSAS 


From The Weekly Free Press, Atchison, November 10, 1866. 


The St. Joe Herald says yesterday morning a party of emigrants passed 
through that city en route to Kansas and created some excitement, owing to 
the very novel conveyance made use of. In a “dog cart,” leisurely reclining 
upon a mattress, were an old woman and a young girl, both enjoying the 
luxury of a pipe; the old man and his youthful son being hard at work 
giving the necessary locomotion to the vehicle. 


FORECASTING THE WEATHER 


From the White Cloud Kansas Chief, June 20, 1867. 


We are reminded of the fact that the weather is very hot, by seeing the 
Indians sauntering about snugly enveloped in heavy blankets and military 
overcoats. In winter, they will go half naked. 


In THE Wronc Pew 


From the Marysville Enterprise, February 15, 1868. 


At Topeka there is a marked saloon, with a beautiful gilt sign, marked 
“Senate.” It is in a fine brick block just adjoining the rickety old rookery 
where the senate of the state convenes to make laws for the people. As 
becometh all religious and properly organized legislative bodies, the senate 
opens each morning with prayer, the resident clergyman of the city of Topeka 
officiating. The other morning, Rev. Mr. H [A. J. Hesson?]., who is a new 
comer, was called upon to officiate. Observing the sign, he went into the 
“Senate,” but seeing sundry bottles and billiard tables, concluded that was 
hardly the place for the assembled wisdom of the state to convene. The 
reverend gentleman explains the joke by saying, in a quiet way, that he 
thought he would be as apt to find as many senators there as anywhere.— 
State Journal. 


An InpIAN Hears OF THE First SIN 


From the Emporia News, January 28, 1870. 


A gentleman from the Southwest, who called upon us the other day, is 
responsible for the following story: One of Grant’s Quaker Indian agents was 
down in the neighborhood of Fort Gibson on a missionary tour, and called 
together a number of the red men to give them some religious instruction. 
The Friend talked of the exceeding sinfulness of human nature, and the “fruit 
of that forbidden tree which brought death into the world and all our woe,” 
and as he warmed with his subject and his voice rose and fell in the pathetic 
undulations of his Quaker song, an aged chief was observed to be giving very 
marked attention to the preacher, until, through the interpreter, he learned 
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how the woman was persuaded by the serpent to eat the forbidden fruit, and 
for which she was driven from the Garden. His countenance changed, and 
with a look of unmistakable contempt, he replied, “Ugh! that was just like a 
white woman; if she had been a squaw, she would have picked up a stick and 
killed that snake.” 


_—@————. 


UNCOMFORTABLE PLates? Try Tus! 
From The Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, May 1, 1870. 


A gentle savage near Fort Scott recently traded two mules for a set of 
false teeth, and proudly wore them, necklace fashion, around his neck. 


Mayse He Din’ LIKE THE Hat 


From the Ellsworth Reporter, December 5, 1872. 


Curley Marshall, a desperado of considerable note, recently departed this 
life peacefully in his bed at his home in Wichita. He used to live in this city 
and killed at least one man here. Last summer he made Newton his head- 
quarters. One day a stranger came into a saloon wearing a “stove pipe” hat. 
The wearing of such a hat was sufficient provocation for Curley Marshall to 
shoot him, which he did without hesitation. 


Tue Waces or Horse THreEvinc Was DeatH 


From the Junction City Union, August 30, 1873. 


Mr. L. C. Palmer, of this city, returned on Tuesday of last week from one 
of the longest, dryest and dustiest chases after horse thieves that has occurred 
in his own history, or that of anybody else. 

On the night of Sunday, the 16th inst., three horses were stolen from the 
stable of Mr. McNamee, living seven miles from this city, on Lyons creek. 
Two of the horses were a span once belonging to Mr. Forbes, of this city, and 
remarkable for large size, weighing about 3,300 pounds; the third animal was 
a riding mare belonging to a daughter of Mr. McNamee’s. The Houston 
brothers, two sons of Mr. McNamee, Mr. McClelland, of Woodbine, and a 
Mexican in the employ of Mr. Mansfield, took the trail on Sunday morning, 
while the elder McNamee came to town and telegraphed to points south and 
west. 

On Monday night Mr. Palmer started from Junction, armed with a warrant 
from Justice Gordon, and went out twenty-five miles up Lyons creek, where 
he waited for day-light, to resume his journey. At Marion Centre on Wednes- 
day morning, Mr. Palmer found that the thieves with the three horses had 
been seen near town on Sunday morning, and had tried to trade the stock. 
He also learned that Sheriff Howe, of Marion county, had gone on in pursuit. 
He also heard that the Hustons and their party were still on the trail in ad- 
vance, although some of the neighbors who had started from Lyons creek had 
returned. Thus there were at that time, including Mr. Palmer, eight men 
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after the thieves. At Marion Centre Mr. P. exchanged his horse and buggy 
for a saddle horse, and pushed on to Peabody, where he again changed horses. 
At Towanda, Butler county, his next stopping place, he found the Marion 
Centre party had changed horses. The people all along the road had noticed 
the big horses and suspected the riders, but had not arrested them. 

Mr. Palmer rode on to Augusta, changing horses again, went on to Winfield, 
where he found he was beginning to gain on the thieves. He learned at Win- 
field that the Marion Centre party had gone on to the state line, and had 
there given up the chase and returned through Winfield. 

The next stopping place was Arkansas City, a short distance from the state 
line. Here he learned that the thieves had passed through, and had broken 
into some houses, from which the owners were absent, and stolen provisions. 
They had also stolen two saddles, which must have been a relief, as two of 
them had ridden bareback all the way from Lyons creek. Mr. Palmer also 
heard here that the Davis [Geary] county boys had come down the river 
from Wichita, had taken four men with them and gone south. Two of the 
men, the Arkansas City men said, were old scouts, who would certainly take 
the thieves in. It was Thursday morning and Palmer was bothered. He 
waited three hours in Arkansas City, then took a fresh horse and started east 
on the state line. Twelve miles east he found that the thieves had crossed 
and gone toward Gibson. Determined to cut them off, he kept east along 
the line in the territory, traveling forty miles without seeing a house. Just 
before reaching Elgin he met a bare-footed man who said he had come from 
the Osage agency, and that seven miles south of Elgin he had met three 
negroes with the horses. In the meantime the Davis county party had gone 
to the Kaw reserve in the territory, had heard of the thieves, but acting on 
the advice of the scouts, had returned to Arkansas City, thus throwing them 
behind Palmer. They then got six men and went east on his trail. 

The affair was now getting interesting. Palmer was closing in on his game. 
At Elgin Mr. Palmer secured the aid of Deputy United States Marshal Joe 
Vannoy, Charley Case, Dr. Miller and another gentleman, and struck out on 
the agency road. At midnight the party halted on the prairie. On Friday 
morning they found the thieves had doubled on their track and taken the 
Coffeyville road to the old Osage agency, and then gone south. They were, 
when the pursuers reached the old agency, but two hours ahead, but were 
going their best. Taking the Fort Gibson road, the pursuing party went 35 
miles to the home of the Delaware, Sarcoxie. The Indian informed them that 
half an hour before the thieves had passed, and taken a blind trail to the left. 
The thing was getting red hot. Sarcoxie gave Vannoy a fresh pony, mounted 
one himself and joined the pursuers. Seven miles more, and they came upon 
the thieves, who had dismounted, unsaddled their horses, and were resting. It 
was at the edge of the timber, and the thieves did not take the alarm until the 
pursuers were within two hundred yards. They then jumped up and ran on 
foot in different directions. Sarcoxie went to the horses. Palmer gave chase 
to one and called him to halt. He kept on running. Palmer’s first inducement 
to stop him cut the vest on top of his shoulder. The second argument cut a 
finger off his right hand. The thief then fell as if dead, and Palmer turned 
back to the rest of the party. He found one of the thieves a prisoner. An- 
other had been chased up a ravine in the prairie. It is not certainly known 
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what became of him, but there is great reason to hope that he will steal no 
more horses. Attention was then directed to Palmer’s supposed dead man, 
but it was found that he had gone off. He was surrounded im a corn-field and 
ordered to come out. He at first declined on the ground that he was dead, 
but finally came out. The party, with the two prisoners and the recaptured 
horses, started for Elgin. 

The thieves were all mulattoes, and young men. The two captured were 
well dressed and intelligent, and appeared quite unconcerned about their fate. 

On arriving at Elgin, the Davis county and Arkansas City party was met. 
Palmer got handcuffs for his prisoners and left them in a livery stable, in 
custody, while he took a sleep. At about midnight a party demanded the 
prisoners. Resistance under the circumstances would have been manifestly 
improper. 

A short distance from the town, in an open place in the timber, the enter- 
prising citizens of Elgin have started a graveyard. It is designed for horse 
thieves and the like, and the first grave made there was that of a horse thief 
who killed one of the best citizens of that region. To this dismal place at 
midnight the two horse thieves were taken. They had not denied their guilt, 
for to do so would have been useless; but said a man named Cox had told 
them where to find McNamee’s horses, and had said that if they could get 
the horses to Fort Gibson, he would give them a good price for them. They 
asked time to say their prayers, which was granted them, and then were hung 
on a tree; and were hanging there when the Davis county party left the next 
morning. 

Mr. Palmer came with the party about thirty miles, and then left them, as 
they were obliged to travel slowly on account of the jaded condition of the 
big horses. 

He arrived home on Tuesday, having been gone a week, and traveled in 
that time, as he figures it, about 600 miles. 

We have been thus minute in describing this affair because we think all 
parties deserve credit for their perseverance in the matter, and set a good 
example. If a similar course were pursued in western Missouri, it would break 
up the gang of marauders which infest that country, robbing railroad trains 
and banks, and committing all sorts of depredations. 


A Wotr Hunt rn 1876 
From The Nationalist, Manhattan, March 31, 1876. 


The following letter was written by an officer on the staff of Gen. [George] 
Meade, while stationed in the Indian territory, to his four little children. We 
are sure our young readers will thank us for producing it for their especial 


benefit —[Ed.] 


Fort Sill, I. T., March 7, '75 [18767]. 
My dear children—Till, Meade, Joe and the baby—I doubt whether the 
baby can understand this—how are you all? Your papa does want to see you 
very much. Till must read this letter—She ought to read it very well since 
she wrote her papa such a nice letter. 
Soon after I got here I went on a wolf hunt—there are not many trees 
around here, but round hills and valleys, and a horse can run everywhere. 
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First rode the hunter, Mr. Jones, the man who talks to the Indians and tells 
us what they say, and them what we want to have told. After the hunter’s 
horse’s heels trotted half a dozen or a dozen greyhounds and the hunter had a 
horn something like those horns you get at Pentenrieder’s for a quarter, on 
which he tooted whenever the dogs strayed too far away, and they came in- 
stantly back. We had not gone far before we saw a wolf sneaking away as 
if he did not want us to see him, but it was too late. One of the dogs saw 
him, and with a bark the whole pack was after him. The riders gave a cheer, 
and your father amongst them galloped after the dogs like the wind. First 
went poor wolf running for dear life and never uttering a sound—but ever and 
anon casting an anxious glance behind to see how far his pursuers were behind 
him—then came the cruel hounds straining every nerve, and so earnest that 
they did not have time to bark but only gave an occasional yelp—all well 
together—then came the riders, scattered for half a mile—some riding in the 
front at the top of their speed so as to be in at the death, or present when the 
wolf was caught and killed—others, who did not want to go so fast, or whose 
horses were not so fast, were strung along behindhand. Among the first riders, 
at the head of the column, were two boys, one ten and the other nine, only 
a year older than Till. They were mounted on small Indian ponies—had little 
horns to blow and enjoyed themselves more than anybody else. They also 
had knives to cut off the wolf’s tail if they got there first. The first wolf 
chased ran along until it got to a stream running between banks as high as 
our house and very steep, and jumped right into the water ker-chunk, and all 
the dogs jumped right in after him and before he could swim across, the dogs 
caught him. We all got down from our horses and looked. Such a fuss and 
row as was kicked up in that water you never did see. Bark, snap—barking 
and snapping with the teeth were all the sounds you could hear. The water 
was churned by the struggle and splashing into a foam, and the foam turned 
red from the blood which flowed from the bites the dogs gave the wolf. Nor 
did the dogs escape without scars. They all were bitten on the nose and 
about the eyes by wolfie in his dying struggles. At last one of the hunters, a 
lieutenant, reached down, took hold of the wolf by the hind leg and pulled 
him out of the water, and held him up, he was quite dead, and his head hung 
down. His tail was cut off and kept as a trophy of the hunt—your mother will 
tell you what trophy means. They take the tail so as to brag of killing the 
wolf. The next wolf we caught was in the open prairie. We saw the dogs biting 
at him and wolfie snapping at the dogs. He has long jaws filled with shining 
white teeth and big grey eyes, just like the wolf who put on Little Red Riding 
Hood’s grandmother’s cap, and ate up Little Red Riding Hood, as you chil- 
dren have read of, so I didn’t feel as sorry for the wolf as I might have done, 
seeing him alone surrounded by so many enemies. Just as soon as the first 
man got up he pulled out his hunting knife and cut off the wolf’s tail while 
the dogs were fighting him. Wolves are smart, and this wolf very soon made 
out he was dead. Gen. [John W.?] Davidson, who was the chief man in rank, 
then came up, and he was a kind man, and said—take off the dogs, you’ve got 
the poor wolf’s tail, he is only pretending to be dead, now you have his tail, 
let us go away and let us watch him. We had to beat and kick the dogs to 
make them go away and follow Mr. Jones, who tooted his horn for them. All 
the rest of us then rode off a little way and got behind a hill and watched the 
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wolf to see where he was going and what he was going to do. For some time 
the wolf laid right still and did not move. Soon he raised his head, looked 
around quickly and laid it right down again as if he were dead again. Then 
he raised it when he found he was not bothered and looked longer—and then 
seeing all the bad dogs away he got up a little and walked away a little—very 
weak and tired—laid down and rested a little bit, got up again and staggered 
off sadly into the world without any tail. We caught another wolf and turned 
him off without a tail. I'll bring you children home one of these tails to let 
you see what they look like. 

Then we rode home all very tired, the dogs all scarred from nose to tail 
with bites from the wolves. Mr. Jones, the hunter, said they would not be 
able to hunt again for a week. 

Sometimes they catch a wolf whose tail has been cut off before. 

After we left off hunting, we rode home through some of the Indian camps. 
The first camp we came to we saw a little Indian boy creeping through the 
grass trying to shoot a bird that he was creeping on, with a little bow and 
arrow he had. This little boy was hardly any bigger than Joe. His was a small 
bow and his arrows had no iron head, but were made of sharp wood. I'll 
bring home some of the arrows to let you see. The little Indian boys are 
very expert in killing little birds, with these little bows and arrows. When 
they are big men they have to make their living by killing big game, with 
their bows and arrows, so they are taught how to commence shooting with 
little arrows when they are young, just like you children are taught how to 
read and write in small children’s books when you are young so that you may 
make your own living when you grow big and strong, and be able to read big 
books, and write real letters and do big sums. We rode through their camps 
which were made of big tents or lodges, or tepees as they call them, made of 
buffalo robes sewed together and stretched over poles. 

The men—warriors—were glad to see us, but the children hallooed and one 
little fellow pretended to shoot arrows at us, and made fun of us, and spit at 
us, as if he did not like us, although he was laughing. As he was not as big 
as Meade we only laughed at him. Perhaps if he lives and all his people are 
not killed before, he may be a big Indian like those you children have seen, 
and kill a great many white men. 

I saw an Indian war dance here, but I'll tell you that some other time when 
I write, or when I come home, which I hope will be soon. 

It will be nice weather when I come home, and I expect to walk with you. 

Your mother says you have all been very good, and therefore I will bring 
you all something, but you must not expect too much, and you must not want 
to see your dear father just because he is to bring you something, but also be- 
cause you love him and want to see him. 

Good bye Till, Meade and sweet little Jo. Your FarHer. 


——@———— 


Stitt FASHIONABLE IN PLACES 
From the Junction City Union, July 22, 1876. 


To cut a child’s hair with neatness and dispatch, just turn over its head a 
bowl, and with a pair of sharp scissors clip close to the edge all around. This 
is very economical, and appears to be quite fashionable in many places. 
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ApD TO THE DIFFICULTIES OF RAILROADING 
From the Parsons Eclipse, November 15, 1877. 


Five car loads of cattle of train No. 6 was ditched on Friday evening, and 
unloading the stock a masculine bovine made it lively for the boys for a few 
minutes. After running all hands under the cars, he tried to throw the engine 
from the track, but failing in this he started off on the run. The last seen of 
him he was going over the hills at a lively rate with head and tail erect. 


—_~—— 


A CycLone INCIDENT oF 1879 
From the Junction City Union, June 14, 1879. 


A Salina gentleman tells a singular incident connected with the cyclone of 
the 30th. He was coming down Solomon valley in the public hack. They had 
passed Delphos a mile or so. There were three passengers beside the driver. 
One of the passengers was a good story teller, was engaged in the relation of 
some incident which attracted the attention of all the others, and they had 
turned their faces towards him on the back seat. Suddenly a strong gust of 
wind struck the hack, and the hats of all the company were carried off on the 
prairie. The hack was stopped and the whole party, including the driver, 
started in pursuit of their hats. Our narrator was the first to recover his, some 
two hundred yards from where the hack had been left. On turning round he 
was surprised not to see the hack. The whirlwind was plainly to be seen on 
its course. His attention was attracted to an object moving in a circle, as 
every thing was moving, but descending to the earth. He watched it till it 
struck the ground, then hastened to it to ascertain what it was. It was the 
hack and horses. The two horses and the hack had been picked up by the 
cyclone, carried up towards the clouds and then dropped again within a 
hundred yards from where they had been sucked up by the demon of the air. 
Both horses were killed, and the hack broken to pieces. 


—_ > 


Or INTEREST TO Victory GARDEN SPADERS 


From the Logan Enterprise, September 23, 1880. 


We understand that a colored man in Graham county, has, during the sum- 
mer, spaded a four-foot hedge row around his farm of 160 acres, and we are 
told that another colored man in the same vicinity has a cow with which he 
broke and improved twelve acres of prairie and cultivated eight acres of corn. 





Kansas History as Published in the Press 


A series of historical notes entitled “Sherman County Firsts” have 
been published as a frequent feature of The Sherman County 
Herald, of Goodland, for the past three years. The notes are con- 
tributed by D. W. Blackburn. 


Cecil Howes, long-time head of the Topeka bureau of the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Star, has been contributing illustrated articles under the 
title “The Birth of a State—This Month in Kansas History” to the 
Kansas Teacher, Topeka, since January, 1942. 


The building of the Rock Island railroad through Doniphan 
county in 1886 was described in a two-column letter from W. F. 
Horn printed in The Kansas Chief, Troy, September 2, 1943. An- 
other feature of this issue was a page pictorial history of the Troy 
Kiwanis Club. 


A history of the Homemakers club of Frankfort, by Mrs. Stanton 
Arnold, was published in the Frankfort Daily Index, September 9, 
1943. The club was organized September 9, 1923. 


United States agriculture as it will relate to changing world align- 


ments was discussed by Dr. James C. Malin of Lawrence in an 
article “Mobility and History: Reflections on the Agricultural 
Policies of the United States in Relation to a Mechanized World,” 
in Agricultural History, Washington, D. C., October, 1943. 


Historical articles of interest to Kansans by Victor Murdock, 
which have appeared recently in his column in the Wichita 
(Evening) Eagle, include: “Growing Use of Salt One of Develop- 
ments in Wichita’s History,” November 6, 1943; “First Really Busy 
Day [Arrival of the Nineteenth Kansas Cavalry] on the Site of 
Wichita Came in November, 1868,” November 12; “That Dance at 
Kellogg’s [November 13, 1868] Opening of Social Era in the City 
of Wichita,” November 15; “When the Open Country Westward of 
Wichita Was Truly Unknown Land [1868] ,” November 16; “Episode 
[Stampede of Hundreds of Horses] on Prairies Southwest of Wichita 
That Was Most Unusual,” November 17; “Some Travel Essentials 
[Water, Wood and Grass] in the Wichita Area That Have Dis- 
appeared,” November 18; “Era in Which the Area Beyond the Ar- 
kansas River Southwest of Wichita Was Wholly Without a Pio- 
neer’s Home,” November 19; “Survey of Their Trees on a Thanks- 
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giving Day by the Early Wichitans,” November 25; “Progress of the 
Match Through the Stretch Covgred by Wichita,” December 1; 
“Striking Figure of West Presented by a General, William Selby 
Harney,” December 2; “Two Very Early Callers [Peter Ridenour 
and Frank Hunt] to Wichita’s Vicinity Rode in From Lawrence 
{in 1857],” December 3; “Memory of Albert Jay Brown of the Way 
He Used to Haul Hay to Wichita . . . ,” December 6; “Selling 
Cornto Ranch . . . , Episode in Which Figured H. D. Heiser- 
man and a Couple of Neighbors From Sedgwick County in the 
Winter of 1879,” December 7; “Buffalo Hunt Tactics That Got 
Best Results in Robes and in Meat,” December 8; “Description of 
a Violent Tempest With Tornadic Features That Visited This 
Vicinity in the Fall of 1854,” December 9; “Captain John Chisholm, 
Grandfather of Jesse, Earliest Resident Here,” December 10; 
“Travels of Prairie Jesse [Chisholm], Original Resident Here, Over 
the Vast Southwest,” December 11; “Early Household Here, That 
of Jesse Chisholm [Below Thirteenth Street on North Chisholm 
Creek], Numbered Large Family,” December 13; “Origin of Two 
Names in the Wichita Tribe, the Waco and Towakony [Indians],” 
December 14; “Incident in the [Indian] Exodus From Wichita in 
1867 to the Territory South,” December 15; “Sight of a Tree Here 
That Brought Delight to an Early Voyageur [Lt. James B. Wilkin- 
son, 1806] ,” December 16; “Last of Armed Spaniards to Set Foot in 
Kansas, Don Fracunda Malgares [1806],” December 18; “Split- 
ting Buffalo Herd [in 1857] As a Defense Maneuver by U. S. Cav- 
alry Force,” December 22; “Effect on the Interior of This Country 
of an Act Sponsored by William Henry Harrison Which Put Public 
Domain Within Reach of the Poor Man,” December 24; “Once 
Focal in Wichita and Region Around It Was the U. S. Land Office,” 
December 27; “Vocation in the West, That of Interpretation, 
Prominent One in Past,” December 28; “Notable Prairie Guide, 
Black Beaver, Delaware, Covered This Region,” December 29; 
“Switch in Frontier Dress From Original Styles Was Witnessed in 
Wichita,” December 30. 


Early newspapermen in Butler, Sedgwick and Lyon counties were 
recalled by J. M. Satterthwaite in a column article in his Douglass 
Tribune, November 26, 1943. 


A brief history of the Mitchell mill built on Clarks creek in 1855 
was sketched by W. W. Roux in the Junction City Republic, De- 
cember 2, 1943. One of the mill stones is now in the Manhattan 
City Park. 
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The forty-fifth anniversary of John Redmond’s purchase of The 
Jeffersonian, predecessor of The Daily Republican, of Burlington, 
was celebrated at the annual correspondents’ party at Burlington, 
December 5, 1943, the Republican of December 7, reported. The 
same issue also featured a two and one-half column history of 
Burlington Lodge No. 66, A. F. & A. M. The lodge was chartered 
October 21, 1868. 


Some old bridges still spanning the streams of southeast Kansas 
were mentioned by Fred Brinkerhoff in the Pittsburg Headlight, 
December 18, 1943. 


A. P. Elder recalled the organization of a good roads association 
for Kansas in 1904, in the Ottawa Herald, December 31, 1943. In 
Franklin county prizes were awarded for the best dragged roads, 
and names of the winners of 1907 were printed. 


Early Phillips county history was briefly reviewed by Cecil King- 
ery in The Phillips County Review, Phillipsburg, January 6, 1944. 


Brief notes on the founding of Augusta, as recalled in a pageant 
written by Miss Stella B. Haines, were printed in the Augusta Daily 
Gazette, January 20, 1944. The town was named for Augusta, wife 
of C. N. James. Mr. James was the town’s first settler and first 
mayor. 


William Ailen White died on Kansas day, January 29, 1944, at 
the age of 75. Following his death newspapers and magazines of 
the nation published biographical information and anecdotes about 
him. A large portrait was reproduced in the January 29 issue of 
the Emporia Gazette, the newspaper he published for nearly fifty 
years, and in the same issue and others following, messages of 
tribute and acknowledgments were printed. 


The Gnadenau settlement in Marion county, a typical Mennonite 
community, was briefly discussed by Cornelius Krahn in an illus- 
trated article in the February, 1944, issue of The American-German 
Review, published by the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation of 
Philadelphia, Pa. The Gnadenau settlers came from the Crimea in 
1874 under the leadership of Jacob A. Wiebe, the article reported. 





Kansas Historical Notes 


At special ceremonies on October 28, 1943, a stone was dedicated 
commemorating the immigration of the Kotosufka Mennonite con- 
gregation from Russia to Kansas. The stone, approximately three 
feet wide and nine feet high, stands four miles west of Moundridge 
near where the Santa Fe railroad erected the immigrant house in 
1874. The marker reads: 

In Memory oF THE Swiss MENNONITE CONGREGATION 
or KorosurKa, VoLHYNIA, Russia, WHoseE Members Lert Russia 
IN SearcH or Reuicious Liserty, Sixty-rwo Famivies SAILING ON 
THE “Crry or RicHMonp.” LaNnpinc IN New York Sepremser 3, 
1874, AND IN OcroBerR ARRIVING ON THIS Quarter Section (S. W. 
Quarter Sec. 19-21-2W) Wuich Was Donated BY THE SANTA FE 
RatLroap CoMPANY For CHurcH Purposes, AND WITH A Few More 
Famiuies Arrivine Later, SetrLep TH1s NEIGHBORHOOD; AND IN 
GraTiTupE To THEM AND TO Our Bevovep Country, Tue UNITED 
Srates or America, WHIcH Graciousty GRANTED THE RELIGIOUS 
Liserty SoucHt; AND TO ouR HeaveNLY FatHer TO WHom We 
Give ALL THE Honor; Tueir Descenpants Erecrep THis Monv- 
MENT, Ocrozper, 1943. 
{and on the opposite side] 
NAMES OF THE IMMIGRANT FAMILIES 
AuBRecHT, Dirks, FLICKNER, GorrrInc, Graber, KAUFMAN, KreH- 
BIEL, NACHTIGAL, ScHRAG, ScHROEDER, Schwartz, Srrausz, Stucky, 
Surrer, Voran, WALTNER, WEDEL, ZERGER. 
The story of the colony was briefly reviewed in dedication notes 
printed in the Mennonite Weekly Review, of Newton, October 21, 
November 4 and 11. 


All officers of the Lyon county chapter of the Kansas State His- 
torical Society were reélected at its annual membership meeting in 
the chapter’s museum at Emporia December 11, 1943. The officers 
are George R. R. Pflaum, president; Mrs. Robert L. Jones, first 
vice-president; John A. Roberts, second vice-president; E. C. Ryan, 
secretary ; John S. Langley, treasurer; Mrs. Fanny Randolph Vick- 
rey, Mrs. F. L. Gilson and Miss Lucina Jones, historians. Elected 
for three-year terms as directors were: C. A. Paine, Ivy township; 
Robert D. Lumley, Fremont township; Mrs. J. C. McKinney, Jack- 
son township; Miss Kate Langley, Center township, and Mrs. Alice 
Evans Snyder, Third ward, Emporia. The chapter now has 117 life 
members, 120 annual members, and three honorary members. 
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Miss Stella B. Haines was reélected president of the Augusta His- 
torical Society at the annual meeting held January 17, 1944. Other 
officers are Mrs. S. C. Webb, vice-president; Mrs. A. V. Small, sec- 
retary, and Miss May Clark, treasurer. 


Dean Earl K. Hillbrand of the University of Wichita was the 
featured speaker at the annual meeting of the Native Sons and 
Daughters of Kansas in Topeka January 28, 1944. His subject was: 
“To Kansas, to Make It Free!” Newly-elected officers of the Native 
Daughters are Mrs. F. W. Hawes, Russell, president; Mrs. W. H. 
von der Heiden, Newton, vice-president; Mrs. John C. Nelson, To- 
peka, secretary, and Mrs. C. I. Moyer, Severance, treasurer. Mrs. 
George L. McClenny, Topeka, was the retiring president. Officers of 
the Native Sons are Nyle H. Miller, Topeka, president; Frank 
Haucke, Council Grove, vice-president ; Judge Homer Hoch, Topeka, 
secretary, and Col. Will Zurbucken, Topeka, treasurer. W. M. Rich- 
ards, Emporia, was the retiring president. The organization’s 
annual essay and oratorical contests were won by Dean Gregory of 
Osborne, and Norbert Dreiling of Hays, respectively. 


At a meeting of the Riley County Historical Society in Man- 
hattan February 5, 1944, Mrs. O. O. (Cora Kimble) Parker was 
elected president to succeed Charles W. Emmons who died January 
26, and Mrs. Florence Fox Harrop was elected vice-president. 
Featured on the program were papers by Mrs. Harrop and Mrs. 
Clarence Johnson. 


Newly-elected officers of the Kansas Commonwealth Club, of 
Wichita, are Herman Quinius, president; Bert A. Hedges, first vice- 
president; Mrs. E. G. Cone, second vice-president; H. J. Quigley, 
third vice-president; Ralph Hinman, fourth vice-president; Mrs. 
Wallace E. Haines, recording secretary; Elsberry Martin, treasurer, 
and Ralph M. Cauthorn, executive secretary. 


Wellington’s museum, located under the National Bank of Com- 
merce, is open for public inspection during regular banking hours. 
Pioneer relics of Wellington and vicinity, and displays from both 
World Wars are features of the collection. 


Because of the gasoline shortage and the pressure of war-related 
duties the plan to mark every mile of the Oregon trail through Kan- 
sas is proceeding slowly, according to John G. Ellenbecker of Marys- 
ville, president of the Kansas council of the American Pioneer Trails 
Association. The work is part of a general marking program spon- 
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sored by the Oregon council for the whole of the Oregon trail. In- 
cluded among the Kansas county chairmen are H. C. Lathrop, 
Blue Rapids, Marshall county; Leo E. Dieker, Hanover, Washing- 
ton county; George A. Root, Topeka, Shawnee county, and William 
E. Smith, Wamego, Pottawatomie county. 


A twelve-page pamphlet entitled History of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Atchison, Kansas, by Dr. Charles Arthur Hawley, the 
minister, was published by the women’s union of the church early 
in 1944. The church was started in 1858. 


Methodism in Hays was reviewed in a twelve-page sixty-sixth 
anniversary booklet recently issued by the First Methodist Church 
of Hays. The first service was conducted by the Rev. Leonard 
Bell in a saloon in the latter part of 1873, but the church remained 
unorganized until 1878. 


A study, “An Investigation of the Governmental Agencies of the 
State of Kansas,” by Don E. Davis, has been published by the Kan- 
sas State Teachers College of Emporia as the twenty-seventh of the 
Studies in Education series. Mr. Davis lists eighty-five govern- 
mental agencies in Kansas. He tells how they were created, de- 
scribes their organization, and briefly reviews their histories and 


duties. 





